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THE EASY CHAIR OF SKEPTICISM 
By THe EpITor 


Turquet-Milnes in his recent book on Modern French 
Writers describes the philosopher who, ‘convinced that every- 
thing undulates and flows,” assumes the attitude of “‘the tired 
Pyrrhonist who, realizing the abyss between man and his per- 
formance, refuses to act and spends his life between sleeping 
and yawning in the easy chair of skepticism.” This mood is 
so general and so characteristic of a considerable body of our 
modern intelligentsia that it seems worth while to give it criti- 
cal examination, in order to discover the springs of its secret 
power over groups of people and to disclose its inherent 
strength or weakness. 

One could scarcely maintain that skepticism is peculiarly 
modern. It is as old as humanity itself, finds itself embedded 
in all ethnic literature not excluding even the Bible itself. Its 
representative par excellence in Jewish literature is perhaps the 
book entitled Ecclesiastes, which presses the whole sum and 
substance of skepticism into a never-to-be-forgotten phrase, 
“All is vanity.” Skepticism may be the cry of the world- 
weary and disillusioned who have set their hearts upon being 
satisfied with that which does not satisfy, or it may be the 
expression of those who have pursued a line of thought in all 
sincerity to find that at the end it has led them into a blind 
alley of uncertitude; but in any case it has the common 
characteristic of being self-centered and inactive, for skepticism 
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demands two things. It must have a certain amount of leisure 
and it cannot exist except in company with self-love. No 
active man can long be skeptical. Whatever attitude we may 
take toward theory, activity demands that theories be set in 
the background and their places taken by some sort of modus 
vivendi, or working theory. Life is never skeptical; it is 
ever vibrant, hopeful and optimistic. Nature has no place 
for the skeptic in its scheme, in flower or fruit or grain. Each 
must fight its winning battle with circumstance or consent to 
be decently buried. It is only the idle or self-centered individ- 
ual who can throw the pall of his own misanthropy over cre- 
ation around him and that any is able to do so is a sure indica- 
tion of self-centered egotism and lack of humor. For such a 
man skepticism offers strong advantages. It forms a palliative 
for an uncomfortably awake soul. It provides an excuse 
for inaction, it bestows an undeserved reputation for mental 
acumen and usually gathers an attention all out of proportion 
to itsimportance. While humanity toils with the tasks of life, 
it can ride comfortably in the Pullman and cast disparaging 
remarks on those unfortunate wights who have to keep the 
right-of-way clear of weeds and who must engage in the 
sordid task of making the road-bed substantial enough to carry 
the train. To himself the skeptic is sufficient and, all in all, 
to the men who advance civilization he is a drone and a 
nuisance. But of this opinion the skeptic is unaware and if he 
knew it he would be entirely indifferent. So he sits back in 
repose like the gods in Tennyson's ‘‘Lotos-Eaters,” lolling 
with due creature comforts in the easy chair of skepticism. 


‘‘Aw, g’wan, she did not,” was the way it was expressed by 
one youth of my acquaintance when his demand for explana- 
tion was met by the statement that the line being pursued was 
the result of permission granted by his grandmother. This 
youth will soon begin the second grade in school but we could 
only reflect that his education, by some, at least, of the 
standards was already about as far advanced as it ever would 
be. He had already found his way to the easy chair of skep- 
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ticism. Denial of my positive statement had many advantages. 
First of all it seemed to establish his superior knowledge and 
second it seemed to make further investigation on his part 
entirely unnecessary. For some reason he seemed to think 
his skepticism had thrown the burden of proof on me. I was 
in full possession of his grandmother’s handsaw and plane 
and was fairly on my way to the construction of a bookcase 
to hold the works written about the skeptical philosophers. 
“I do not believe it,” says one of our friends and, when he has 
made this startling announcement regarding religious faith or 
philosophical opinion, he expects us to lay down our tools and 
put ourselves at the service of his lazy and unthinking mind, 
which operation the Master Teacher expressed under the 
figure of casting pearls before swine. The skeptic mind can- 
not be convinced because it refuses effort and thought is the 
product of intellectual effort. One should not then be over- 
exercised either by the claim “I do not believe it” or “I do not 
follow you.” The best reply is, ‘““What of it?” If work had to 
stop until the skeptic was convinced he would be without visible 
means of support. Now for the man who desires to assume 
the importance of intellectual superiority without paying the 
price of intellectual superiority, skepticism offers the easy way. 
Just why one should take courage of confessed ignorance and 
disbelief has been a conundrum to most of us. Men are 
ordinarily glad to be classed with the knowers and doers, and 
why any man should erect his ignorance and laziness into a 
virtue and boast of it, is surely past finding out. There is 
nothing so cheap as skepticism. It calls for no mental effort 
and makes no uncomfortable demands for proof and we can- 
not but believe that this fact, coupled with mental inertia, 
accounts very largely for the existence of skepticism. 


Now some will inevitably have in mind another type which 
passes as skepticism and really is not. Some will recall the 
skepticism of Hume and cite to us how its very completeness 
resulted in awakening Kant from his ‘‘dogmatic slumbers” and 
starting a new philosophical movement. Skepticism of this 
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kind is a very different thing from that which we have been 
studying. Hume’s skepticism sprang from the work of fol- 
lowing out an idea which in the beginning gave promise of posi- 
tive results. His skepticism had to display the barrenness of 
that idea and clear the field for something positive. Such a 
skepticism is such only in name for it seeks by its criticism to 
discover truth and to disclose falsehood. ‘The common type 
of skepticism has neither of those objectives—it desires to end 
inquiry and to stop action. 

A critical study of the skeptical attitude will, we believe, 
disclose this fact that it has lost entirely the sense of proportion 
and relation. For this very reason the skeptic is void of the 
sense of humor. The skeptic mood is always one of self- 
importance and never one of self-criticism. It demands to 
be taken for more than it really is. It is out of relation to 
the real activities of man. It is remote and academic. The 
work of the world is built up on faiths and relationships. 

The general assumption of the business world is that of busi- 
ness integrity and, while this is frequently wanting and the 
business man is called upon to shoulder losses from those 
who will not keep their word, he must, if he would succeed, 
assume that men in general will keep business faith. Like- 
wise the scientist makes no progress by disbelief. He assumes 
the uniformities of the laws of nature and, while he must 
again and again revise his thoughts of those uniformities, he 
charges his failures up to his ignorance and not to 
the laws. In the religious and social world the skep- 
tical mood is equally non-productive and disintegrating, 
for the higher the human value involved the more 
precarious does it seem to the skeptic. Nevertheless, 
without his assistance, the men of faith have continued 
to construct empires of thought and codes of moral action 
which form the basis on which the social order stands and 
wide recognition of which as fundamental value prevents the 
skeptic from dying in his boots. His more believing neigh- 
bor makes the neighborhood a safer place in which he may 
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live and builds a social structure of common opinion and 
decency which yields a protection to his children for which 
the skeptic is no wise responsible. The skeptic may point 
out the glaring inconsistencies of the church, he may say very 
much against the colleges they found and the type of educa- 
tion they give, but the fact remains in spite of his criticism 
that the chief work of making the world decent for skeptics 
and advancing it in civilization is not being done by the “‘behav- 
iourists,” or the literary “‘realists’ or those who characterize 
themselves as the ‘‘broads,’’ whose breadth is shown in doubt- 
ful criticism alone, but by these same religionists, however 
long-haired and narrow-minded they may seem. There is one 
very good reason for this, for the work of the world is 
advanced by men with convictions and convictions spring of 
faith and living. Conviction is not the possession of the 
skeptic. We may be pardoned the suggestion which we can 
hardly avoid that the skeptic’s egotism has him led to lose the 
proper sense of his relation to his world and so has ridded him 
of the sense of humor. When he laughs it is the affected 
laughter of the cynic. If he had the true sense of proportion, 
he would be forced to laugh at himself for his preposterous 
claims on the universe and the day would be saved. The 
skeptic does not know how funny he is. In a world where 
faith and action are the laws of life he mistakes idiosyncrasy 
for distinction and is fool enough to brag about it. To dis- 
cover oneself a ‘‘boob”’ must at some time be the experience of 
every one of us but to the skeptic is left the rare distinction of 
palming it off for intelligence. 

Now it would be impossible to describe skepticism of this 
type without recalling that its chief weapon is not argument 
but scorn. We hope to be saved from scorn of the scorner 
because at its root scorn is likely to be the product of self- 
love and egotism. You cannot get the skeptic without getting 
also a man who has, along with a great appreciation of him- 
self, a very faulty appreciation of others and no conception 
of the reality, intensity and worth of the human values. A 
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true appreciation of man is not a dull and negative thing. It 
is an achievement and an achievement which grows out 
of actual helpful participation in the affairs of men. The 
pessimists cencerning human affairs are not the men who have 
been engaged in bettering them. When a man works for 
the amelioration of human needs the contact with flotsam and 
jetsam of society seldom reduces him to cynicism and despair 
of human nature. He is not unconscious of its weaknesses but 
he is also cognizant, as the parlor skeptic cannot be, of its 
greatness and its strength. And herein lies a comforting fact 
regarding skepticism. It is self-destructive. One needs never 
worry much about the spread of its influence. Socially, it is 
null and nugatory. It is only as it gets its fatal grasp on an 
individual who might otherwise come to influence and power 
and a solution of his own life equation, that there is much to 
regret. One hears betimes from the camp of the faithful 
the cry against what the skeptics may tear down. It is all lost 
breath. The skeptics apart from the failing mood of individ- 
uals and in relation to society have never succeeded in tearing 
down anything. The future of the world is with men of faith. 
It is not a question of faith or no faith; it is a question of right 
faith or wrong faith. The future of the world depends upon 
men of faith and it will never be guided by the loungers whose 
chief occupation is to rest in the easy chair of skepticism. 


PERSONALITY 
Jutta Norton McCork.e 


Shut up within myself there lives my soul, 

That self that none can fathom except me. 

Vaguely, imploringly, it reaches out, but only I 

Can understand its undefined and nebulous 

Desires and hopes and fears and depth of comprehension. 
Within myself I know a hidden beauty 
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Of quickened thought and keen perception 

Of another’s rapturous joy or poignant grief 
That exists in me but as an aching sympathy— 
Yet the world hears and sees not this. 

In halting words worn out with overuse 

My self gropes to express this hidden fullness 
And fails, and the world pronounces judgment— 
“He cannot understand.” 

Today the earth is fair about me 

Until my soul is weighted down 

With a sense of beauty so significant and vast 
That I stand dumb before it, 

And the world believes I do not grasp 

Even its trivial beauty. 

This, today—but in myself I know 

That etched unerringly upon that self 

Men call in human words personality; 
These vague desires and eager promptings 
Must go with me to find expression 

When human limitations let my self go free, 


And I shall take with me till time itself shall end 


Today’s beauty of sun-flecked misty dawn, 
The joy that I have felt beholding 

The silvery tracery of dew 

Upon the perfect curving petal of a rose, 


And even more the quick response my self has made 


To the shyly proffered friendship 

Of a little child— 

These to be mine forever. 

Then I know that, be things as they may, 
Life is to me 

Vividly, triumphantly worth while. 
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ACHILLES AND THE TORTOISE 
By H. WILDON CARR 


In the beginning of the history of Western philosophy in 
ancient Greece the first reflections of philosophers on the 
nature of the physical universe led to the formulation of two 
antithetical principles. According to one nothing moves, 
according to the other all things ow. Aristotle, in the Physics, 
tells us that Zeno of Elea was the champion of the one, Her- 
acleitus of Ephesus the champion of the other. One of Zeno’s 
famous arguments has puzzled logicians of every school and 
of every age from his time to our own. It is known as 
Achilles and the tortoise. Achilles, he said, can never over- 
take the tortoise if it has been given a start, for while Achilles 
is reaching the point at which it is when Achilles sets out, 
the tortoise is moving on, and while Achilles is moving to 
that further point, it is still moving on, and so ad infinitum. 
Achilles is for ever in the position of having still a step to 
take. This was no paradox to Zeno because it was in full 
accord with his principle that nothing moves, but it is a para- 
dox if we hold that there are real movements. I am not how- 
ever concerned in this paper with Zeno, but only with the mod- 
ern solutions which are being offered today of this ancient 
riddle. It seems to me that nothing illustrates more strikingly 
the antithesis between the principles of the new realism and 
the new idealism than our attitude towards this old problem. 
It is in fact an admirable test by which we may compare the 
scientific workability of the rival philosophical principles. 

The principle of the new idealism is that movement, activity, 
change, becoming, are original, and that all objective fixed 
forms, that is, objects of ordinary experience, such as moun- 
tains, streams, rainbows, clouds, and concepts of physical 
science, such as electrons, atoms, molecules, are derived. 
Idealism finds this original activity in mind or spirit which is 
conceived as pure act. The principle of the new realism is 
the direct antithesis. The interpretation of experience accord- 
ing to realism is only possible if we assume that mind is passive 
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to the revelation of an external reality, and active only in 
attending, selecting, discerning and discriminating what is pre- 
sented to it. If in the light of these opposite principles we 
examine the modern claims to have solved the ancient para- 
dox of Zeno we shall find that if we follow the principle of 
the new realism the puzzle remains and the contradiction is 
as pronounced as ever it was to the old Greeks; on the other 
hand if we follow the principle of the new idealism the 
position is turned and the contradiction disappears. 


Let us first ask, then, whether we can reconcile the contra- 
diction, consistently with the realistic view, that there are 
things occupying space and enduring through time, and that 
movement is the passing of a thing from one position to 
another, through all the intervening positions, during a period 
of time which elapses from one moment to another, through 
all the intervening moments. The obvious paradox in such a 
statement is that there are infinite points between any two 
points in space and infinite instants between any two instants 
of time, and consequently in moving we seem required to 
exhaust an infinite number of points and instants. But modern 
mathematics claims that by its definition of infinity and its doc- 
trine of the nature of a compact series the paradox in the con- 
cept of infinity is overcome. The logico-mathematical philo- 
sophers tell us further that the plausibility of the old puzzle 
rests entirely on a supposed contradiction in the concept of an 
infinite series which modern mathematical theory has com- 
pletely reconciled. Let us see if this is really so. 

The old idea of infinity, we are told, was based on the impos- 
sibility of setting a limit to an extension in space or in time. 


Thus when a line was said to contain an infinite number of 
points this meant that there is no point at which the line comes 
necessarily to an end, no point beyond which it cannot be 
extended. Any definite part of such line however would con- 
sist of a finite number of points. I do not know what the 
evidence is for this. There are modern mathematicians 
(Petronievics and others) who hold what is termed a finitistic 
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theory of space, but this is purely a mathematical question 
which does not affect our present problem. Whether any 
mathematician in ancient or in modern times has actually 
held that a line is constituted of points, and that a finite line 
consists of a finite number of points, or whether such a view 
is only inferred from the general argument, I do not know. 

In any case the modern concept is clear. According to the 
modern doctrine of infinity, there is an infinite number of 
points in an indefinitely extensible line, and equally there is an 
infinite number of points in any definite part of such line. 

The relation of part to whole does not involve the relation of 
more and less in the number of points into which the whole 
or the part is divisible. Infinity is not reached by summation 
but defined by character. An infinite number is a compact 
series. A compact series means that between any two members 
of the series there is another member, so that no two members 
are next one another. The relation between two infinite num- 
bers or two compact series, even when one is part of, or con- 
tained within, the other, is not a numerical difference, but a 
point to point correspondence. ‘There is a corresponding 
point in the one to every point in the other. When this is 
applied to the problem of Achilles and the tortoise it is 
claimed that the contradiction is reconciled. If Achilles, so the 
argument runs, steps a yard while the tortoise steps an inch, 
there are not more divisions in the one movement than there 
are in the other. Although the one is contained within the 
other, there are infinite points in each, and there is a one-one 
correspondence between every point in Achilles’s step and 
every point in the tortoise’s. Achilles therefore has not to 
traverse more points than the tortoise traverses in order to 
overtake it. He overtakes it because the relation of their 
steps is that of whole to part. The point to point correspon- 
dence is neither an impediment nor a contradiction. In this 
way it is claimed the ancient paradox is got rid of. Is it so? 

A very little reflexion should convince us, so at least it appears 
to me, that the paradox is still there, and there in a still more 
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obstinate form. The mathematical doctrine does not enable 
us in any way to prove that Achilles does or can overtake the 
tortoise, it only enables us to say that, if we assume the move- 
ment, then the compact series of points in each case will not 
prevent Achilles overtaking the tortoise. For if we assume 
the movement, then as the tortoise’s line will form part of 
Achilles’ line the infinite discreteness is irrelevant. But it is 
this discreteness which makes the conditions of the movement 
we are assuming impossible. To meet the difficulty we must 
abstain from assuming the actual movement, and simply set 
ourselves the task of showing how, if the movement takes place 
in accordance with the conditions we lay down for it, Achilles 
will overtake the tortoise. We shall find this absolutely im- 
possible. ‘The tortoise is ahead of Achilles in the race which 
is yet to start and we are to explain how at a definite point- 
instant Achilles is to overtake the tortoise. But there is a 
point to point correspondence between the projected movement 
of Achilles to the tortoise’s starting point and the projected 
movement of the tortoise to its new position, and so on to 
infinity. The contradiction so far as it attached to the infinity 
of the points may be overcome but not the contradiction in 
regard to the infinity of the series of steps Achilles has to take. 


Yet this new mathematical definition of infinity may enable 
us to see better than ever before the exact difficulty in regard 
to the concept of movement. Movement is essentially con- 
tinuous and indivisible whereas the mathematical infinity is 
essentially discrete. If then space and time are the multiplici- 
ties which mathematics in defining the infinity of their points 
declares them to be, and if they supply the prior conditions of 
movement, then movement itself must be discrete and that 
is as much as to say that movement is a compact series of rests 
and not movement at all. Movement in such case is not a 
passage from one point at one instant to another point at 
another instant, it is a series of disappearances and reappear- 
ances. If this is our view what else can it mean than that we 
agree with Zeno that nothing moves? If with new realism we 
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postulate the original independence of the external world with 
its framework of space-time there is no alternative. The only 
alternative is to reject the postulate of realism and accept the 
principle of idealism. 

This alternative is, to accept movement as original, and not 
as conditioned by a prior reality, and see whether without con- 
tradiction space, time and matter may be generated by it. The 
attempt to do this at once strikes across the settled convictions 
which express our natural mode of thought and goes con- 
trary to the practical habits which form our ordinary actions, 
but we may find notwithstanding that it is a perfectly rational 
concept and leads to no self-contradiction. It is clear at once 
that if the discreteness of space and time is generated from 
movement, and not its condition, then the paradox of Achilles 
and the tortoise disappears. Let us try. We start with the 
two movements not by accepting them as original fact. We 
take them in their simplicity as indivisible wholes, just in the 
same way as we take the life of a man as indivisible. The 
man might, it is true, die at any moment of his life, so likewise 
a movement might stop at any point in its duration, but that 
does not make a man’s life a compact series of deaths, nor 
does it make movement a compact series of stops. What then 
are these points and instants which are imaginary deaths in a 
man’s life or imaginary stops in the course of a movement? 


They are not constituents of the one or the other, they are 
our intellectual device to enable us to measure. It is because 
they are not constituents, because they are not actual arrests but 
only possible arrests, imagined and artificially conceived, that 
their number is infinite. The extension or space-time which 
contains these infinite imaginary stops and which we conceive 
as spread out beneath, or placed as a background behind, the 
movement, is then a dimensional scheme by means of which 
measurement is effected and movement intellectualized. If 
this be the true order then all difficulty in understanding how 
Achilles overtakes the tortoise is gone, for there is now only 
one way of comparing the two movements and that is as indi- 
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visible wholes. Only as integrals are the two movements 
relatable and so the overtaking is a simple description of an 
actual relation. When we measure each movement by our 
dimensional space-time scheme then we can indicate points and 
instants at which it might have been arrested, but any such 
arrest, had it been actual, would have destroyed the movement. 

The idealist however, even if this argument is sound, is yet 
a long way, it will be said, from providing us with a concept 
of pure movement, pure activity, pure change, the pure act. 

We have Achilles and the tortoise on our hands whatever 
dificulty we may have overcome in explaining the relations to 
one another of their movements. They at least are things in 
space-time which may either move or be at rest. We may 
generate rest from movement, inertia from activity, perman- 
ence from change, but we can only give meaning to any of these 
activities by supposing things. This is‘undeniable. We can 
only apprehend movement as a relation dependent upon terms. 
An essential principle of idealism is however to deny the exter- 
nality of relations. The concept of external relations is accord- 
ing to idealism the source of the contradictions which realism 
cannot escape. In this case clearly the movements of Achilles 
and of the tortoise are not an external relation but part of the 
concept of them, and yet Achilles and the tortoise themselves 
are other than their movement and clearly not generated by it. 
The reply to the objection is therefore that we require terms 
and in this case our terms are selected ad hoc. But if we choose 
to carry further the analysis of the terms we shall discover in 
their case, as indeed in every case of every object of ordinary 
experience and of every concept of scientific reality, that they 
are ultimately resolved into the aspect of some process on 
which their existence depends. This is not especially a philo- 
sophical discovery, it is a scientific generalization. Every 
object which presents itself to our apprehension as a thing, 
fixed and abiding, refers to an originating activity and not to 
an original stuff. This is the meaning of the scientific doctrine 
of energy. A thing is what it does, and doing is more original 
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than being. Our mode of apprehension and our mode of 
action require us to give fixity to our frame of reference but 
the fixity is purely relative to our activity. If becoming 
were to cease we should be at a complete loss to conceive being. 

Let us now try and penetrate somewhat deeper into the 
principle of idealism. There are only two ways of trying to 
understand, that is, to obtain knowledge of the nature of 
anything. One is to observe its outward behaviour, the 
other is to install oneself, as Bergson has expressed it, within 
its life. If the thing in question be an ordinary thing, such as 
we meet with in daily experience and regard as external to and 
independent in its existence of our experience, then both these 
modes seem defective in what is essential to the success of 
either. For in the first case it is impossible to dissociate the 
interest of the observer in the selection of what he observes. 
In the other case it is clearly impossible to enter into and live 
the life of another save only by a kind of analogy. Are then 
the two modes on a par? Clearly not, for there is a fact of 
experience more fundamental than either and most illuminating 
when we attend to what it implies. Each of us as a subject 
of experience is immediately and unambiguously installed in 
reality. Each of us is primarily a centre of originating activ- 
ity. Each of us in the “I think therefore I am’ is conscious 
of a knowing which is being, and a being which is knowing, 
and a being-knowing which is a continuous becoming. Com- 
pare the two modes in the light of this fact. The one is the 
way of realism. It assumes the existence of the physical uni- 
verse and reduces the consciousness of the “I think’ to the 
endowment of an object in the universe with a power of passive 
contemplation. It takes the natural order to be the actual 
order. It describes and it infers. It is content to chronicle 
the order of emergence of qualities, to note the behaviour of an 
active being, and it acquiesces in complete and necessary ignor- 
ance of its inner working. The other is the way of idealism. 

Idealism makes no assumptions about the physical universe 
for it needs none. Its central fact is the activity of conscious 
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subjects and each subject’s immediate knowledge of its own 
activity in living experience. Even reflexion on experience 
is experience, and reflexion depends on the indivisible contin- 
uity of the active life in reflecting. But what we discover the 
moment we reflect, and whenever we reflect, or even when 
without reflecting we allow the rhythm of our duration to come 
to consciousness, is that what we are aware of in consciousness 
is not fixed, static or permanent, but a continuity of unceasing 
change. We see at once that the states into which we divide 
our experience for practical convenience are a mere device 
and that our life is a continuity of becoming. Spinoza said 
that the main cause of error in philosophy was the failure to 
recognize that the divine nature is prior, alike in the order of 
knowing and in the order of being. If this primordial divine 
nature be conceived, not as Spinoza conceived it, that is, as 
substance or universal being, but as universal becoming, we 
have the principle of the new idealism. 

If we accept this principle, however, do we not in effect 
reduce the substantiality of the universe of illusion, and does 
not this conflict with the deepest instinct of our nature? We 
can point to nothing in our experience which justifies the ulti- 
mate changelessness which the concept of substance seems to 
afirm. The things which to us are enduring are so only 
relatively to our own transience. ‘The hills which we speak 
of as everlasting do literally, in the words of the psalmist, 
“Skip like lambs.” Yet although we recognize that all is 
changing we still find it impossible to conceive the ultimate sup- 
port of all existence otherwise than as unchanging substance. 
The task of philosophy, for the idealist, is to show how the 
illusion arises and why it must arise. The answer comes not 
from philosophy but from science, and it comes with striking 
force in the principle of relativity. It is the essential condition 
of the observation of physical phenomena and of the coordina- 
tion of observations by which science determines the laws of 
nature that the observer should take for his frame of reference 
a system at rest. And this very necessity arises from the 
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fact that there is no absolute system at rest which those 
attached to relatively moving systems can discover and use. 
Here then is the source of one illusion and the justification of 
it in practice. Let me take an illustration, of necessity largely 
fanciful. Suppose a spiral movement, such as the upward 
curve by which an aviator rises to a higher plane. A bird 
moves in precisely the same manner following as we say the 
laws of moving bodies, of which laws, since it acts by nature 
and does not learn by experience and reasoning, it can know 
nothing. Now consider the difference of the identical fact in 
the consciousness of each. The man compares the curve with 
an ideal perpendicular line. Does the bird? The improbabi- 
lity of it doing so amounts to practical certainty that it does 
not. For to the bird the spiral must be the straight line, 
because it is for the bird the shortest path, and any difference 
which might appear to it on reflexion were it possible for it to 
reflect, could only appear as a function of its velocity not of 
direction. 

In my view the principle of modern idealism that activity 
is original, and that we have immediate experience of this 
originating activity in the “I think therefore I am” of con- 
sciousness, is the only principle which accords with the teaching 
of modern science concerning the reality of the physical uni- 
verse. It is the only principle which reconciles completely 
the paradox of Achilles and the tortoise. 


THE MONOTHEISTIC QUEST 
By GrorGE Preston MaIns 


The attempt from the long backward reaches of history to 
recover an adequate survey of the religious beliefs and customs 
of mankind would prove a baffling task. The wholesaleness 
of religious crudities which marks the life of primitive races 
is something immeasurable. The continental wilderness of 
superstition, of animism, of magic, of protean idolatries, stand- 
ing dense along the centuries yield at best but mere patches of 
fact to the exploring mind. In matters religious, history deals 
with a vast chaos of unreason. 

As against such a background no fact may justly excite 
greater wonder than the emergence in human faith of a mono- 
theistic universe. No question is perhaps fraught with more 
vital significance to mankind. A fact to note in passing is, 
that the conception of montheism—monotheism of some high 
order—has found place in the convictions of many of the chief 
thinkers of the race. Amos, Isaiah, and Plato clearly belong 
to this category. Homer was a poet far more than a theo- 
logian. He makes us familiar with whole throngs of Greek 
divinities. But in his entire picture there is very little that 
connects his gods and godesses with an ethical and righteously 
governed world. Plato, the master-thinker, was also the great 
moralizer. His reason was too sun-clear, too imperial, to per- 
mit him to rest in the jargon of polytheism. He wrought his 
own way to monotheism. He taught that God is one, and 
that God is good, righteous, and that it must be the chief pur- 
suit of man to become Godlike. ‘‘We are to become like God 
so far as we can, and to become like Him is to become righteous 
and holy, not without wisdom.” 

The monotheistic conception in general connects itself with 
more type than one. Here I have space for only a few finger- 
touches upon the one type which has been fittingly styled, “The 
Ethical Monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.” The genesis 
of this type dates a long reach back. Abraham who by many 
centuries antedates the art of photography, who himself had 
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neither the aid of a private stenographer nor kept a personal 
journal, seemed himself strongly headed toward a monotheistic 
philosophy. The outlines of his history seem rather vague. 
The secular records give little or no account of him. Indeed, 
they seem to know nothing about him. The few hints of him 
in the sacred writings mark him as a man defective—certainly 
in the Christian sense—in ethical training. The entire roster 
of pagan heroes however presents no single character larger 
than his in the elements of essential nobility. For superb 
moral worth he has made a great impression upon the ages. 
If he had had the advantages of a Christian education it would 
seem that no power could veto for him a very first rank among 
historic saints. ‘The one significant thing about him, however, 
is his relations to God, the very God who in the after centuries 
was to hold so supreme a place in Israelitish thought and 
worship. He was the man who, while still in his native envir- 
onment of Chaldean idolatries, heard the voice of God calling 
upon him to separate himself from the land, religions, and cus- 
toms of his fathers, and bidding him journey over dismal dis- 
tances, and to what was to him an unknown destination, that 
there he might be installed as the founder of a new moral 
dynasty in the earth. There are no pictures in history more 
sublime in moral adventure than this. We do not know the 
full content of Abraham’s conception of God. It doubtless 
‘was not commensurate with either that of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
But Abraham’s faith in, his implicit obedience to, the God who 
had called him from Chaldea justly rank him among the fore- 
most moral heroes of the race. ‘The religious consciousness of 
the ages increasingly invests him with an idealism both moral 
and inspirational which classes him as the giver of spiritual 
values to mankind among the finest ever bestowed by any indi- 
vidual life. 


Coming down four or five centuries, we find another com- 
manding man—Moses. This man was born of slave parents, 
but Providence ordained him to pre-eminent greatness. As a 
historian he antedates Herodotus by centuries. He was emi- 
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nent as a law-giver before Rome was born. As the emanci- 
pator of a race he was, in his far-away day, the inspiring pro- 
totype of a Lincoln. His chief distinction, however, is symbo- 
lized by the theophany of the mount whereon he received from 
God’s own hand the custody of a great moral revelation. 
Scholars do not know, most of them do not believe, that the 
monotheism of Moses was more than an applied monolatry 
for Israel. Whatever the fact, practically the moral effect 
upon Israel was the same. The God of Israel would brook 
no rivals. He demanded a supreme and exclusive loyalty. 
He only was Israel’s God. For Israel, from the days of 
Moses, any participation in polytheistic rites, or in the rife 
idolatries of the times, was a criminal apostasy from God, 
a blighting treason against Jehovah. Moses, in an age that 
religiously was dark, idolatrous, superstitious, stood out illus- 
triously as God’s man. He was assigned by God to a supreme, 
distinctive, and most difficult mission, a mission that arrayed 
against him the most desperate opposition from the most 
imperious idolatries of his age. In this mission he won for 
himself immortality. No eulogy is equal to his just fame. 
He stands in as fsracl’s-supremé hero. But, more than this, 
he belongs to the ages and to the world. He ranks, and will 
forever rank, as the greatest human prophet and law-giver 
of the historic centuries. 

But we must still come down for another several centuries 
before we reach the full and clear enunciation of Israelitish 
monotheism. Thus far Israel had rested largely in the tradit- 
ional confidence that God was so far united to, committed to, 
Israel’s history that He Himself would stand or fall with the 
fate of the nation. It was largely the mission of the Prophets 
to undo this false assumption. The universal sovereignty and 
righteousness of God are now emphasized as never before. 
While Israel was in a very distinctive sense, and for a very 
definite mission, God’s “Chosen People,” the Prophets made 
it clear and emphatic that its only claim for God’s special favor 
was conditioned by obedience and righteousness on the part of 
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the nation. If Israel were to prove recreant, idolatrous, it 
would as surely evoke against itself God’s rejection and retri- 
bution as though it were simply one of the heathen nations. 
God did indeed say to Israel, “You only have I known of all 
the families of earth. Therefore’—on this very account—‘“‘I 
will punish you for your iniquities.” 

Israel had trained itself to a mere formal and ceremonial 
worship. It had trusted in religious rites to keep itself in God’s 
favor. If the sacrificial ritual were maintained the assumption 
was that God would thereby be bound to favor and to protect 
the nation. The teaching of the Prophets shattered this 
philosophy into fragments. Though the cattle on all the hills 
were to be sacrificed, and though the forests of Lebanon were 
consumed in altar-fires, all this might be so conducted as to 
awaken only the spurn of God’s righteousness. It was clearly 
discovered that worship was a thing of the heart, and not of 
outward form. ‘True citizenship in Israel is conditioned by 
the spirit of obedience and righteousness, and does not con- 
sist in the performance of ceremonial rites. To a people out- 
wardly obedient but whose hearts were far from him, God 
said: “I hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not smell. 
your sacrifices in solemn assembly. Though you offer me 
burnt-offerings and meat offerings, I will not accept them. 
Take thou away from me the noise of the songs; for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols.” 

However it came about, the Prophets laid a supreme 
emphasis upon righteousness as a condition of God’s favor. 
As the prophetic cycle advanced, the significance of the individ- 
ual came into clearer recognition, and the direct relation of 
the soul to God received a new discovery and emphasis. The 
greater Prophets, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, while giving won- 
derful attestation to Jehovah as the one and only supreme God 
of the universe, the one who upholdeth the heavens by his 
power, who calleth all the stars by name, and who can freely 
use the kings of the earth as the messengers of his purpose, yet 
at the same time became the discoverers of a spiritual uni- 
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verse where the real relations of the soul to God are expressed 
not in ritual and ceremony, not even in national rites and 
assemblies, but in the reverent response of the individual to 
God’s own law as written upon the heart of the worshipper. 

And this prophetic spiritual revelation meant the final per- 
petuation of Judaism. The Jewish mind traditionally, even 
with the force of a national obsession, had associated God with 
the Temple ritual, and with the priests and sacrifices of the 
altars. The common mind was really unable to conceive of 
other sufficient channels through which men could approach 
God. The effect of it all was to materialize the national wor- 
ship. ‘The tendency and temptation of a purely priestly service 
have always been to lower spiritual worship somewhere toward 
the plane of a business contract between God and the wor- 
shiper. The prophet is the true emancipator of the soul, lift- 
ing it at once into a luminous atmosphere of spiritual freedom 
and of personal responsibility. On the other hand, however 
necessary to general worship may be the priestly service, the 
priest has evermore to guard himself against in effect imposing 
the bondage of lifeless rites and ceremonies upon the soul of 
worship. 

The time came when the national mind must be utterly dis- 
illusioned. Israel by its disloyalties, its idolatries, its injustices, 
as had been abundantly forewarned by the Prophets, lost all 
national autonomy. Its beautiful Temple had been laid in 
ashes, and priest and people alike were carried away into help- 
less captivity. Prophetic teaching was now to prove Israel’s 
salvation. Israel carried into its captivity the heritage of great 
memories, and withal no treasure so directive, so inspiring, so 
sustaining for the new conditions as the divine philosophy of 
her Prophets. In a strange land, in the absence of Temple, of 
priest, and altar, the recall of Prophetic teaching vividly 
brought back to the religious mind the true secret of spiritual 
worship. God is not confined to temple or altar. His true 
temple is the soul. The effective altar at which he ministers 
his grace is the broken heart and the contrite spirit. Israel’s 
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losses proved thus its real salvation. As a nation it had per- 
ished. But by the river-banks of its captivity, and under the 
skies of an alien land, it found spiritual emancipation. No 
longer a nation, it was henceforth an invincible church. The 
spiritual writings of the Captivity carry us to the loftiest planes 
of Hebrew thought and worship. To say nothing about the 
imperishable Priestly Code, and the inimitable visions of 
Ezekiel, it was reserved for the “Unknown Prophet of the 
Exile” to speak forth from the very sublimities of monotheistic 
revelation. In the Exile there was furnished the inspiration 
creative of many of the greatest of the psalms, those peerless 
songs which have captured and entranced the loftiest worship 
of all subsequent ages. 

Against the back-ground of such a history one urgent ques- 
tion, a question fraught indeed with much of mystery, forces 
itself upon the imagination: How was it at all possible that the 
Hebrew prophetic monotheism could ever have come to its 
historic triumph? From the beginning, viewed numerically, 
this type of monotheism had standing only with the merest 
minority. The Israelites themselves sprang from a polytheistic 
ancestry. When they entered Palestine the Canaanites, them- 
selves far more civilized than the Israelites, were ultra idola- 
tors, and as long as they were together in the land the Canaa- 
nites proved the insidious corruptors of Israel’s faith. Finally, 
Israel losing its place and nation went into captivity to another 
idolatrous and powerful nation—a condition certainly which 
humanly measured would seem to promise no spiritual better- 
ment of the enslaved. 

The ages have gone on. Babylon upon the East and Egypt 
upon the West were the homes of hoary polytheisms. Grecian 
thought and worship had created a pantheon of divinities which 
made seductive appeal to all poetic and artistic sentiment, and 
to every aesthetic emotion of the sensual nature. Rome, while 
too much under the control of law and organization to give 
free play to individuality, and therefore never giving warm 
welcome to the anthropomorphic gods of Greece, was never- 
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theless the chief capital of the world’s paganism. Its own 
gods, however abstract and neutral, were the gods of many 
shrines. It was in the face of such a world as this, that Hebrew 
monotheism, uttering a lone voice as against the universal din 
of alien thought and practice, must deliver its message and per- 
form its mission. Surely it must be all a vain dream, the 
visionary task of the wildest utopia. 

But Israel scourged from its idolatry, has for the ages stood 
rock-firm for the monotheism of her Prophets. The poly- 
theism of Egypt long since perished. The Pyramids, lone as 
their desert sands, are the solitary monuments of its dead past. 
Rome, the world’s capital of idolatries, stands today without 
a single pagan temple, priest or altar. Greece, most creative, 
most prolific of alluring polytheisms, appears now with no 
Olympus upon her map, and her Elysian fields have grown to 
brambles. Zeus, all-powerful Father of gods and of men, 
Athene and Aphrodite, the goddesses of wisdom and of sen- 
sual beauty—these live now only in fable. The Grecian 
shepherd no longer hears the pipes of great Pan. 

For some reason the monotheistic faith, the faith of the 
Hebrew Prophets, is now dominant in all Western lands where 
once flourished the great pagan civilizations, lands once 
thickly planted with the shrines of world-ruling polytheisms. 
Our survey does not impress us that monotheism is a spontan- 
eous growth. It does not seem to be indigenous either to the 
soils or civilizations on whose territories it has now come to 
so great sway. How has it come to pass? I know of no 
answer save that the God of the Hebrew Prophets, the only 
God, has been continuously disclosing himself to the still 
unbroken line of his own chosen prophets in the earth. 

There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
hath given him understanding. 


THE POET’S APPRECIATION OF HIS FELLOW 
ELEANOR LYNE KING 


When a man has chosen his vocation for himself, he usually 
considers it a useful and an enobling one, and, however he 
himself may disparage it, he is apt to resent the adverse com- 
ment of an outsider. He does not, however, always hold his 
fellow craftsman to be equal with himself, and he praises him, 
if at all, in a grudging spirit. It is not unusual for educators, 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen to hint dark things concerning 
one another. This practice is common to every class and call- 
ing. What merchant but thinks he sells better goods than his 
competitor, or what banker but thinks his house stronger than 
any other? What actor or singer but considers himself 
superior to his rival? What sailor cannot tie a better knot 
than his shipmate, or what cook cannot make a better pudding 
than her neighbor? If my vegetable dealer in the market is 
out of cauliflower, he does not point me out a rival at whose 
stall it may be obtained, but rather advises me to buy a cabbage. 


Among men of letters and among artists, too, there is jeal- 
ousy, but among poets, who may be said to fall under both 
classes, and yet not invariably under either, there is rather less 
than among any other class or craft. 


This is not to say that there is no jealousy among poets, for, 
in spite of Scott’s assertion that he and his fellow bards are “‘a 
simple race” and guileless, they seem to have as complex 
natures as the rest of us, and are, if anything, more sensitive 
to love, hate, jealousy and all forms of emotion and passion. 
They have not only been known to have disliked one another, 
but, upon occasion, to have made their very verses the vehicle 
of their ill will and abuse. This was notably true in the time 
of Pope and Dryden, when much of the very best verse of the 
day was full of ridicule and caustic comment upon poets. Per- 
haps the then popular satiric and ironic poetry, so well adapted 
to the uses of vituperation, held out too many temptations for 
their better natures to resist, but, at any rate, the fact remains 
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that they vilified one another so rabidly that one of their num- 
ber, Orery, was led to make the sweeping indictment against 
them that,— 


“Poets are Sultans if they had their will, 
For every poet would his brother kill.” 


Both before and after the “‘Classicists” we find cases of poets 
turning their muses to the abuse of their fellows, but such 
instances weigh little against the overwhelming evidences found 
in the laudatory and appreciative verse which poets have, 
throughout all ages, heaped upon one another. 


Such kindly feelings among rivals have their probable basis 
not so much upon personal grounds as upon a genuine com- 
munity of interests and upon the idea of common service or 
even common suffering in a great cause. For it must be remem- 
bered that, to a poet, poetry is morethan a calling, more than 
a profession; it is a mission. Praise is due to all who engage 
upon it worthily, and crowns await the kings of song. A great 
poet is regarded by his fellows as the high priest of the noblest 
of all cults and aside from what may be his personal attraction 
or lack of it, he is, simply for his relationship to that cult, 
worthy of admiration, respect and praise. He is regarded as 
an inspired prophet, a leader of the race, a medium between 
God and man. Where ordinary mortals grope in the dark to 
solve the riddles of the universe or seek to bare the depths of 
man’s nature with the stiff cold hands of logic, a Shakespeare, 
an inspired prophet, a leader of the race, a medium between 
a Goethe or a Milton, grasping these problems with the warm, 
sensitive fingers of divine intuition, solves them in a twinkling 
of an eye. Shelley says that ‘‘Poets are the hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon the present.” Their love of beauty 
and their passion for truth have, too, as well as their divine 
inspiration, lifted them above the rest of mankind and placed 
them upon a higher plane. Edwin Markham, not in a spirit 
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of bigotry, but in one of deep admiration for the great bards 
of the world, said: 


“Some cry of Sappho’s lyre, of Saadi’s flute 

Comes back across the waste of mortal things. 
Men strive and die to reach the Dead Sea fruit— 
Only the poets find immortal springs.” 


So many other poets have exalted their art and its pursuers, 
that it would be impossible to quote them all. Their admira- 
tion springs from these facts, first, that the poet works for love, 
and not for gain, and secondly, that he is the only craftsman 
who will not allow adversity or an uncongenial environment to 
hamper or mar his genius. They may admit that painting has 
had its Rembrandts and prose its Parkmans but the majority 
of artistic hero-martyrs they claim for themselves. With 
unction they recall the hardships they have endured, individ- 
ually, and as a class, and from their lofty eminence they look 
down upon the money-grubbing, comfort-seeking mass of man- 
kind. Poets, they justly contend, have always been poorly 
paid, much more so, even, than other artists. After a prose 
writer or a painter has achieved recognition he is able to com- 
mand high prices for his work. Harold Bell Wright receives 
fabulous sums for his sentimental trash, but the poetic world 
has recently been stricken dumb with amazement to hear that 
a brand new poetry magazine is going to give a dollar a line 
for what verse it prints. It is a promising bit of news, but 
neither it nor the general wave of poetic interest which has 
undoubtedly swept over the modern world, holds out to the 
poet much hope of adequate remuneration for his work. He 
would not feel justified, in acting upon them, to relinquish 
the job which pays for his bread and butter, and to occupy 
himself in writing verse. 

He will, however, go on writing it some time or other, just 
the same. Let others bow to the distractions or the deterrents 
of their milieu, he steadfastly refuses to give in. Privation 
and misfortune but spur him on to great achievements. As 
Butler puts it, 
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66 


- ++. poets by their sufferings grow, 
As if there were no more to do, 

To make a poet excellent, 

Save only want and discontent.” 


Francis Thompson, too poor to buy writing materials, 
scrawled his The Hound of Heaven upon scraps of paper 
picked up in the streets. Chatterton, “the sleepless soul, who 
_ perished in his pride,’ wrote with his hands numbed by cold, 
and his body weak from starvation. Keats, wasting away 
with consumption, sang while he gasped for the very breath 
of life. Lanier, a victim of the same frightful disease, con- 
tinued to write and to give lectures upon poetry, until his 
students were obliged to leave their desks and crowd around 
his chair to catch the whispers of his failing voice. Poe and 
Burns, slaves of alcohol, and victims of harsh criticism, died 
in poverty and distress. Disgraced and imprisoned, Oscar 
Wilde could yet create such a masterpiece as The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. Milton and Homer, undaunted by the hor- 
rors of blindness, found the courage and the inspiration to 
voice immortal harmonies. 


It is no wonder thatto cach and every one of these brave 
sufferers admiring bards have dedicated songs of praise. Mrs. 
Leitch includes them all in her exquisite lyric The Poet. It 
pictures the poet triumphant over the adverse conditions of 
life,—pursuing his art, indifferent to all else beside :— 


“He flings 2 Romany ballad, 
Out through his prison bars 
And, deaf, he sings of nightingales 
Or, blind, he sings of stars. 
And hopeless and old and forsaken 
At last with failing breath, 
A song of faith and youth and love, 
He sings at the gates of death.” 

Such heartfelt sympathy and appreciation is accorded a 
poet by neither professional critics nor the public at large. 
They, too, may comment kindly, but not so spontaneously. 
They cannot understand so well, nor feel so deeply as can a 
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kindred spirit. Poets make heroes of one another, and they 
are born hero worshipers. Scarce a one but has as his house- 
hold god some Dante or some Keats whose influence he is 
honored to admit, and whose memory he delights in keeping 
green with bright garlands of verses. Shelley’s Adonats 
is perhaps the most exquisite appreciation of this sort that 
has ever been written, nor is he alone in his honoring of 
Keats, whose sad end and whose perfect genius have com- 
bined to make him especially dear to numbers of sympathetic 
fellow craftsmen. 

Mrs. Browning, in her Vision of Poets pays tribute to 
Chaucer, Marlowe, Fletcher, Webster, Ben Jonson and to 
Shakespeare. Of the greatest poet-playwright she says, 


“There Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world, oh eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughter for all time.” 


He, of course, has had much verse written about him, prob- 
ably the best and most fitting single line being Jonson's 
famous one, which Mrs. Browning all but plagiarized in the 
above quotation — 


“He was not for an age, but for all time.” 


Milton in both L’ Allegro and in his Epitaph on Shakes- 
peare pays fitting tribute to the genius of the master, while 
Wordsworth, Campbell and Emerson have followed him. In 
her Stratford on Avon Mrs. Leitch speaks with awe of visit- 
ing the spot where he lived and moved :— 


‘é 


ere this the very air 
That Shakespeare breathed 
Mid tender meadows lying 
Yon Avon smiled upon his life and death. 
Ah, Stratford-Town, my heart can hardly bear, 
To realize thus, his living and his dying.” 


Only a poet could express such heartfelt sympathy and such 
sympathetic appreciation. 
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Equal sincerity but less spontaneity is to be found in the 
occasional verse called forth by such celebrations as the Poe 
Centennial in nineteen and nine, the Shakespeare Tercenten- 
ary in nineteen and sixteen and the unveiling of the monument 
to Goethe in Chicago some years prior to the war. Poems 
spring up mushroom-like upon such occasions, but they are 
seldom as convincing as the more unstudied outbursts of 
praise written because the poet cannot contain his appreciation 
of the work of one of his fellows. 


It is unusual, but not unheard of, to find such poems written 
about a living poet, but living poets usually receive homage in 
the less tangible but perhaps even more flattering form of 
invitation. Whole schools of poetry may grow up about one 
poet whose originality or whose daring especially appeals to 
others. Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sand- 
burg, for example, as leaders in the free verse movement in 
America, have each large followings of imitators, and have 
exerted some influence upon even the more conservative poets 
of the day. 

The history of English literature from the time of the 
Elizabethan poet-dramatists to the present time has been full 
of similar instances. Perhaps the most famous school cen- 
tered about the ‘Lake Poets,” who were closely bound 
together by personal friendship and similarity of views. The 
coalition was inaugurated in June, 1797, when Coleridge paid 
his first visit to Wordsworth. It was upon that occasion that 
the latter read aloud the first book of The Excursion, which 
Coleridge promptly declared to be “superior to anything in our 
language which in any way resembles it.” Some time later 
Southey was admitted to their intimacy and the three pre- 
sented a solid front to the world. They held the view that 
the most appropriate matter for verse is “the commonest 
thing, said in the simplest style’ and many were the shafts 
they sent to the threadbare, pompous subjects and the 
involved expression of the ‘‘Romanticists” who preceded 
them. In all controversies with enemies and hostile critics 
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they defended one another, Southey having gone so far as to 
retort to an adverse criticism of Wordsworth, “A greater 
poet than Wordsworth there never has been nor ever will 
bein 

With the followers who flocked to their standards the 
“Take Poets” held the reins of prestige in English poetry 
until they were thrown out of the limelight, although not into 
the shade, by the ‘‘Revolutionists,” at whose head stood 
Byron and Shelley. Unlike the Wordsworthians they did 
not confine their daring to form, but extended it to subject 
matter as well. They espoused the cause of liberty in every 
quarter and defended every species of extravagant liberal- 
ism. “They rejoiced,” as Gosse said, ‘“‘to be thought 
profligates, socialists and atheists.” Numerous men of letters 
and poets, including Hunt and Moore, endorsed their views, 
although the majority of the writers of the day were shocked 
and repelled by such statements, as for instance, Don Juan’s, 
that “Poetry is passion.” Leigh Hunt in an excess of apos- 
tolic fervor managed to find himself imprisoned for libelling 
the Prince Regent, and Byron and Shelley were finally forced 
into exile by public opinion. 

Perhaps the very intensity of the Byronic school caused it 
to be short-lived. At any rate, the ‘“‘zeal of its house’’ soon 
devoured it, and it was succeeded by a totally different regime, 
that of Keats. Known now as the “‘school of beauty” it was 
rudely called in its day “‘the Cockney School,” on account of 
the lowly origin of its ablest exponent. It received its start 
from Charles Lamb, who, while most justly famed as an 
essayist, was considered a poet of some rank in his own day. 
His Specimens of English Dramatic Poets did much to 
encourage the idea that nothing worth while had been written 
in England since 1625, and that the beauty of Italy should 
be the inspiration to modern poets that it was to the Eliza- 
bethans, who revelled in and profited by the warmth and 
grace of Italian literature. The immediate followers of 
Keats, who, by the way, came to include Hunt when he left 
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the Byronic school, ‘worshiped’ with him what he termed 
“the principle of beauty.” They adopted his philosophy, 
which he thus stated in “The Ode to a Grecian Urn’? — 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that ‘is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

This philosophy and the exquisite verse in which Keats 
embodied it have been estimated to have been the greatest 
single influence in poetry since eighteen hundred and thirty. 
Both Tennyson and Browning acknowledged Keats to have 
been a far greater inspiration to them than either Shelley or 
Byron, to whom they were first attracted. Nor can Tenny- 
son and Browning, popularly imitated as they were, nor even 
Poe, whose “conscious artistry” as Professor C. E. Andrews 
says, “has greatly influenced subsequent poets,” claim to have 
been the great factor in English verse that he was. Keats 
has long been and probably always will be an object of wor- 
ship among his fellow craftsmen, “a figure calculated to fire 
the dreams of a generous successor.”’ 

The Pre-Raphaelite, or Aesthetic school, which was the 
next one of importance, acknowledged as its founder, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, a man who divided his attention between 
painting and poetry, and who exerted great influence in both 
fields, especially in the latter. His so-called “‘medievalism,” 
which Chesterton has aptly summed up to mean “strictness 
in the line and violence in the color,” appealed strongly to 
such men as Swinburne, Morris and Thompson, who followed 
him. Swinburne, however, with his mastery of technique and 
his daring artificialities, so far outstripped his companions and 
even his master, that he rather than Rossetti became the 
center of the movement. His studied and more obvious 
effects have been sporadically copied ever since, usually to the 
undoing of the imitators. It is a pathetic but not uncommon 
sight to see tours de force whose bewildering intricacy and 
whose excessive artificiality are due to an unwise emulation 
of Swinburne. Lacking his skill in the use of such double- 
edged tools as onomatopoeia, alliteration, vowel sequence, 
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and unusual verse patterns they more often use them to their 
undoing than to their success. 


It would be necessary to cite further examples of the 
influences of poets, living and dead, upon one another espec- 
ially since imitative appreciation is no more frequent among 
them than among novelists, essayists, painters and musicians, 
who, as a matter of fact, may entertain just as kindly feelings 
for one another as poets do. Poets, however, have directly 
expressed these feelings so many times, that we can scarcely 
help believing they entertain more of them. Still, all rela- 
tivity of good will aside, it is indisputably true that a com- 
munity of interest, of inspiration and of experience have made 
them intensely sympathetic one with another, and thoroughly 
appreciative of each other’s work. Together they have 
‘pressed on before the race,” together they have worshipped 
at the shrine. The poet might explain his defense of his fellow 
craftsmen in the words of Garrick— 


“Their cause I plead,—plead it in heart and mind; 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


AFTER THE CONCERT 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


The music beat upon my long-stopped ears, 

And bore life’s splendour on a sea of sound. 

Old voices called, old dreams pressed thick around, 
Beneath my lids I felt the slow hot tears. 

For looking backward down the empty years 

I saw an eager figure chained and bound, 

That, free for questing, had unerring found 

Its rightful heritage of joys and fears. 


Oh wine of life untasted! Song unsung! 

Oh harp of life grown rusted! Never now 

Shall I possess you, yet my spirit knew 

Full well the notes to which those wires were strung, 
That song’s wild rapture, and had dreamed of how 
The heady nectar quickened through and through! 


— 


THE QUILLURGENCE OF SHAW 
BY JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


II 

I return, of course. I am reminded of the mild Mr. Waters 
who rambled about Florence in Howells’s Indian Summer: 
“Savonarola,” he said, “perished because he was excessive. I 
am studying him in this aspect; it is very interesting to inquire 
just at what point a man’s virtues become mischievous and 
intolerable.” 

Mr. Shaw’s shadow is of large proportions: the German 
stage has exalted him; Julius Bab has proclaimed him “the 
greatest spiritual phenomenon since Nietzsche, the greatest 
literary success since Ibsen;’’ George Brandes calls him “‘the 
leader of the most modern, most advanced drama in Eng- 
land;” Gilbert Chesterton, antithetical to him in many ways, 
finds one of Shaw’s plays, Candida, ‘‘not only the noblest work 
of Mr. Shaw, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest of 
modern plays; a most square and manly piece of moral truth;” 
Cunningham Graham has pronounced Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession ‘‘the best that has been written in English in our gen- 
eration;’ and Dr. Henderson, soaring a bit, drops this feather, 
—‘One of the most remarkable speakers in England today, 
Bernard Shaw is not simply a talent, a personality: he is a 
public institution. People flock to his lectures and addresses, 
and his bon mots are quoted in London, New York, Berlin, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. He is the most universally dis- 
cussed man of letters now living. Not since Byron has any 
British author enjoyed an international audience and vogue 
comparable to that enjoyed by Bernard Shaw. No one in our 
time is Shaw’s equal in searching analysis and trenchant expo- 
sition of the ills of modern society. His ability to see stark 
reality and to know it for his own makes of him the most pow- 
erful pamphleteer, the most acute journalist-publicist since the 
days of Swift. His indictments of the fundamental structure 
of contemporary society prove him the greatest master of 
comic irony since the days of Voltaire. Inferior to Anatole 
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France in artistry and urbanity, Shaw excels him in the stren- 
uousness of his personal sincerity and in the scope of his pur- 
pose.” It is only fair to record that this flight was taken in 
nineteen hundred eleven: possibly Dr. Henderson would miti- 
gate the ardor of it, were he writing a present-day evaluation. 
With less grandiloquence Mr. Shaw submits himself as a peg 
—a peg of size, to be sure, but, nevertheless, just a peg. Said 
he to his biographer :—‘‘I want you to do something that will 
be of use to you and to the rest of the world, and that is, to 
make me a mere peg on which to hang a study of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, especially as to the collectiv- 
ist movement in politics, ethics, and sociology; the Ibsen-Nietz- 
schean movement in morals; the reaction against the material- 
ism of Marx and Darwin; the Wagnerian movement in music; 
and the anti-romantic movement (including what people call 
realism, materialism, and impressionism) in literature and 
art.” Only a peg, you see, but an adroit, nimble one, at home 
in many holes! 

Excess in syllabic virtuosity, excess in emphasis, beyond the 
good sense of a serious satirist, are in Shaw’s work, and here, 
in his own statement, is evidence of an excess of prepossessions, 
dangerous burden to a dramatist. Whoever would succeed in 
so objective an art as the drama would do well to stint predilec- 
tion. Shaw’s diversions and animadversions are so many that 
our enjoyment of a Shavian play is almost always dependent 
on our judgment of Shaw. 


Prior to the full enunciation of his Lamarckian eugenics 
Shaw spent himself in advancing the cause of Socialism: a 
socialistic sociology plays behind his puppets: the thrust and 
parry of his wit are at the service of a Communist’s dream: 
with plays and prefaces, he has sought to impress on a psycho- 
logical world an illogically logical code of existence. Here 
again we find two Shaws, diametrically opposed. There is 
the little-known individualistic moralist who values Socialism 
no more than any other machinery of control,—who says, ““‘We 
may as well arrive at the end of the Socialist’s dream of ‘the 
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socialization of the means of production and exchange,’ of the 
Positivist’s dream of moralizing the capitalist, and of the ethi- 
cal professor’s, legislator’s, educator’s dream of putting com- 
mandments and codes and lessons and examination marks on a 
man as harness is put on a horse, ermine on a judge, pipe-clay 
on a soldier, or a wig on an actor, and pretending that his 
nature is changed: the only fundamental and possible social- 
ism is the socialization of the selective breeding of Man; in 
other terms, of human evolution:” and there is the acclaimed 
Socialistic Shaw who, like many another writer of our times, 
puts the onus of moral failure or success on social conditions 
rather than on human individuals, and holds the mores of the 
group responsible for the fate of Brown or Jones. 


This latter prepossession is strikingly revealed in Shaw’s 
comment on his commendably fearless play, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession:—“Here I showed that women were driven to 
prostitution, not at all as the result of excessive female con- 
cupiscence, but because the economic conditions of modern 
capitalistic society forced them into a life from which, in 
another state of society, they would have shrunk with horror. 
Here we see the pressure of economics upon the profession 
of prostitution.” Here, to be frank, we see nonsense. That 
economic disability is often a contributory factor to prostitu- 
tion is confirmed by social statistics, but that it is the sole con- 
ditioning factor no one who knows the sad history of its exist- 
ence will agree. Long before our ‘modern capitalistic 
society,” ancient religions made a merit of the profession; 
mental defectives have always swelled its ranks; inertia has, 
no doubt, kept many a victim in it; the super-sensual have 
sought it; the hyper-ascetic have helped to develop it; the 
causes that keep the curse as an organic part of our society 
are to seek. Shaw’s presentation of the problem is too shal- 
low to be of much avail: Wedekind’s grim and sordid Erd- 
geist is more faithful to the psychology and to the records of 
mankind; and O’Neill’s Anna Christie is more potently ex- 
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planatory of the sad mischances that follow human thought- 
lessness, thoughtlessness of the poor as well as of the rich. 

More nonsense comes from Shaw’s attitude in Major Bar- 
bara. where economics as the controlling agent of morality 
is again the theme. ‘“Shaw’’ (I use Henderson’s gloss to the 
play) “has declared again and again in the public prints and 
on the platform that money controls morality, that money is 
the most important thing in the world, and that all sound 
and successful personal and social morality should have this 
fact for its basis.’ However little Shaw’s economic views 
attract us in our study of him as a dramatic artist, we cannot 
lightly dismiss them from consideration, for he, and most 
of his critics, have given them fundamental place in his work. 
They form the subject of two passages for which I am 
indebted, again, to his official biographer :— 

Shaw’s social determinism, as M. Auguste Hamon once 
expressed it to me, is ‘‘absolute’’: his fundamental Social- 
ism throws the blame, not upon French, Charteris, Crofts 
and Mrs. Warren, as individuals, but upon the prevailing 
social order, the capitalistic regime, which offers them as 
alternatives, not morality and immorality but two sorts 
of immorality. 

Capitally and fundamentally, Bernard Shaw’s drama is 
socially deterministic. His characters are what they are, 
become what they become, far less on account of heredity 
or ancestral influence than on account of the social struc- 
ture of the environment through which their fate is 
moulded. Economist as well as moralist, Shaw attributes 
paramount importance to the economic and _ political 
regime in which his characters live and move and have 
their being. The germ idea of his philosophy is rooted 
in the effort to supplant modern social organization by 
Socialism through the intermediary of the free operation 
of the will of humanity. 

I leave to better casuists than myself the acceptance of the 
Shavian sophistry in the first passage, as I must leave to them, 
also, the interpretation of the last line of the second quota- 
tion. The main point to fix upon is that Monsieur Hamon and 
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Dr. Henderson agree, and one part of Shaw seems also to 
agree, that the Shavian drama is socially deterministic, and 
that it exists primarily to propagate Socialistic doctrines. 

Yet Shaw has never been a Socialist in the accepted mean- 
ing of the term. He early repudiated the economics of Marx 
and Hyndman, deriding especially Marx’s Theory of Value. 
He has never been friendly to the left wing of the Socialists, 
to the anarchism of Bakounin, nor to the nihilism of Netscha- 
jaw: he has constantly advocated such mild constitutional 
reforms as he has himself labored to achieve as Vestryman in 
his Borough Council. What he wrote years ago, when he 
went to report the International Socialist Congress in Zurich, 
is indicative of the independence he has maintained in the 
Socialist organization :—‘‘The German Socialist press does not 
dare to publish the very articles it asks me to write because 
of my ruthless criticism of Bebel, Singer, and the tradition of 
the ‘old gang’ generally.” In the plays, a mordant irony 
throws into high relief the smugness of self-seeking reformers, 
Socialists as well as Capitalists. Joseph McCabe suggests that 
Shaw uses the doctrines of Socialism as Cromwell’s troopers 
used the psalms of David. 

There can be no doubt that Shaw has fought for a more 
equable distribution of the world’s wealth than now obtains, 
through motives quite as excellent as those we found animat- 
ing him in his search for a new religion. It is regrettable 
that, with such intense fervor for moral reform, such a scour- 
ing of old sores in the body politic, such power here, too, to 
put aside dead formule, Shaw has settled on no more stable 
basis for his social ethics than he selected for his meta- 
physics. Here, again, he is superficial: he seems unaware 
that pestilence and hunger stalked Life even when the Cro- 
Magnons revelled in communal solidarity: that the chances 
are they will still be part of Life when the New Zealander 
climbs into that broken arch of London Bridge. 

Belief in the high effectiveness of dramatized sociology has 
led Shaw to a naive prognostication of the enormous influ- 
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ence pedestrian sociological writing is destined to exert:— 
“The resultant tendency to drive social questions on the stage 
and into fiction and poetry, will eventually be counteracted by 
improvement in social organization which will enable all pro- 
saic social questions to be dealt with satisfactorily long before 
they became grave enough to claim the devotion of the dra- 
matist, the story-teller, and the poet.”’ Since Shaw wrote this, 
tons of paper have groaned with strange ebullitions of social 
problems. Slap-stick statistics; unrelated, unsifted observa- 
tion; hashed science; raw slices of life; vague causes persisted 
in for the cause’s sake, wild-cat economic theories, wild-cat 
political schemes,—these records have been called poetry, fic- 
tion, drama, and passed to an unwitting public as literature. 
Meanwhile a grim war has been fought, grim hatred and dis- 
sensions have rent our social fabric: it seems not easy “to deal 
with all social questions satisfactorily” simply by “driving 
social questions on to the stage, and into fiction and poetry.” 
It is not social discussions we hunger for in play, or story, or 
poem. Beyond our primary need of self-release, we crave 
contact with those dominant personalities who, having the 
gift of words, the interpreter’s power, can share life with 
us: social verisimilitudes, not propagandas, we ask our writ- 
ing men and women to conceive. One Night’s Refuge out- 
ranks whole rows of Widowers’ Houses, one Jane Clegg a 
library of Miscellaneous, one portrayal of The Weavers, 
shelves of Methuselahs, one Growth of the Soil chests of Les 
Avaries, and one Gallipoli makes all the tribe of Arms and . 
the Man too flippant to be seriously discussed. 


Mr. Shaw is too sincere a conjurer wilfully to offer paste 
for Kohinoors, but his literary skill is such as to make jewels 
of half-truths, without deception. His influence on lesser 
prestidigitators in English and American letters would have 
been finer, I believe, had he spent more time perfecting his 
dramatic art, and less time coaxing Fabian rabbits to balance 
on the needle-points of his eloquence. 
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Sociological aspects shift as human qualities do not. It is 
probable that such of Shaw’s plays as are more dependent on 
the projection of his pet social theories than on the projec- 
tion of veritable human characterization will drop soon from 
our sphere of interest. If they continue to be played, they 
will be attractive, no doubt, as historical material, or as the 
diverting farcical garment in which a vigorous person- 
ality once pranced before his public. Already Shaw is old- 
fashioned. His propagandist drama hangs on the peg,—a 
brilliant, startling, patched, nondescript cloak. It carried an 
extraordinary air when Shaw first flipped its folds across the 
masks of tainted money, tainted landlords, tainted ecclesias- 
ticism, tainted respectability, tainted marriages, tainted ro- 
mance, tainted evangelism, tainted parenthood, tainted hero- 
ism, tainted history, tainted misogyny, tainted democracy and 
tainted socialism. With Heartbreak House it lost its exuber- 
ant flourish: it was seen to have grown shabby and green. 
Going Back to Methuselah has almost finished its jauntiness: 
its voluminous folds droop, shrouding the ‘still, small voice’! 
No doubt a Lamarckian giraffe is more difficult to conjure 
with than a Fabian rabbit! 

Be these things as they may, all who care for the art of the 
drama owe gratitude to Mr. Shaw. The contribution of his 
own often fresh and fecund comedies, his connection with the 
pioneer management of Mr. Barker, his masterly dramatic 
criticism, his constant spirited contention that all problems 
affecting mankind are legitimate material for stage discussion, 
his unceasing fight against a futile censorship, his sincere chal- 
lenge to the stage to produce good work,—all these activities 
have measurably helped to make the English stage again of 
worth as a social institution, and have measurably helped an 
earnest group of writers to gain attention for their impor- 
tant experiments in dramatic enterprises. 

Arthur Symons is of the opinion that Mr. Shaw’s rhetoric 
has delayed the renaissance of a poetic drama in English: I 
am inclined to believe, on the contrary, that Shaw’s work, at 
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its best, may have a salutary effect on the fuller imaginative 
drama due to come to our stage: its gusto, its speed, its bom- 
bast, its eloquence, its striking, histrionic figures, its wit, its 
flourish—many of the extravagances, in fact, it shares with 
the Elizabethan word-mongers whom Shaw derides, (calling 
them shallow literary persons, drunk with words, seeking in 
crude stories that wildest of all excitements, the excitement 
of imaginative self-expression by words)—these fullnesses 
may some day incite our parsimonious, self-conscious play- 
wrights to cut capers with their glorious heritage, the English 
tongue. If, taking their fling, they stop short of the quillur- 
gence of Shaw, exercising the noble restraint that turns impulse 
to art, much good may come to us. 


I have no doubt that Shaw would claim that such a record 
as his is quite enough for any man’s effort, that it is useless 
holding him accountable for any precise dogma, that he has 
aspired to be a stimulant, not a syllogism, that his business 
has been to startle the people, to rouse them to question, to 
goad them to creative thinking, but not his business to build 
artistic puppet-shows, not even to propound social theories 
beyond a day’s consumption. With such open conclusion, 
and with the memory of the real service Shaw has rendered 
our time by forcing discussion of the gross barbarities always 
to be found in our social procedures—in our marriages, 
schools, courts, industrial enterprises, markets, governments 
and homes—I might well leave his sociological preoccupa- 
tions. But a recent utterance of this critic who has spared 
neither our social degradations nor our social sanctities impels 
me to hold to the topic long enough to raise the question 
whether we are not often more honored by his denunciation 
than by his approval: he has suggested that there exists one 
political system in operation in Europe at this moment which 
is founded on belief in government by an enlightened minor- 
ity,—this is the humane and intelligent rule of Lenine. 


(To be concluded.) 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


CLAUDE G. BEARDSLEE 


Philosophy and Religion 


In the Harvard Theological Review Dr. George La Piana and Dr. 
Maurice DeWulf have discussed the relation between religion and 
philosophy in the thirteenth century. Dr. La Piana maintains that 
they were not distinct while Dr. DeWulf claims that in the thirteenth 
century there is a distinction between philosophy and theology and that 
philosophy has an autonomous value. Several medieval thinkers, in- 
cluding Aquinas, take Dr. DeWulf’s view, but it seems that Dr. La 
Piana does not care for their opinions and prefers opinions of the 
present. In the April issue, Dr. DeWulf obligingly shifts to modern 
interpretation and cites in support of his view the written findings of 
Etienne Gilson, Clement Webb, Philip Wicksteed and Doctors Baeum- 
ker and Grabmann. 


The settlement of the point at issue is important for our understand- 
ing of that century in particular and for our attitude toward this prob- 
lem in general. Philosophy and religion certainly overlap in such points 
as the assumption of interpreting minds, the obligations of heredity and 
environment and the importance of healthy faculties; but philosophy 
does not ordinarily include worship, and religion does not ordinarily 
embrace an epistemology. Materialism denies religion, complete ideal- 
ism invalidates it and vitalism disowns it, but personalism is fundamen- 
tally theism and proud to say so. 


A Study in New Psychology 


The Reverend F. J. Rae, director of religious education, Aberdeen, 
writes in The Expository Times for July on “Religious Experience and 
the New Psychology.” We agree with the writer that spiritually 
the new psychology has very little to offer. It simply does not satisfy 
us to say that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was an Oedipus complex and 
that the preacher-author of Ecclesiastes had one too. It may have 
been so, but whether so or not, it is not the sort of life-theory that will 
clarify our problems and strengthen our human earnestness, and that 
is all that psychology and philosophy are for. 

Mr. Rae summarizes new psychology, as regards Christian life, as 
the theory that religious experience is “a purely subjective product of 
the mind, created at the instance of our desires and interests or by sug- 
gestion from others, a projection of our ideal self into the infinite, a 
rationalization of our desire for comfort and peace.” He then makes 
points which we would list as follows. First: if psychology is partly 
physiology but chiefly moral philosophy, it may then study physical 
circumstances in the laboratory and moral circumstances by moral 
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insight. If, on the other hand, it is entirely a science as it says it wants 
to be,—that is, if it is wholly physiology—it is exceeding its field when 
it talks about ideal selves. Second, we do not deny the reality of sugges- 
tion as a factor in mental experience, but we would say that the fact 
of suggestion in itself does not necessarily invalidate what was suggested. 
A proposed action may be wrong, but it is not wrong because it was 
proposed. Third, new psychology’s argument against religious experi- 
ence applies to other experience also. For example, it applies to physical 
substance and then we are all idealists as regards an external world and 
sceptics as regards reality in general. Fourth, there is an objective 
revealed moral standard in ethics, though some new psychology would 
not have us think so. Fifth, much new-psychology doctrine on instinct 
is helpful but “the part played by the unconscious in life is seriously 
exaggerated.” Sixth, old psychology, new psychology and psycho-analy- 
sis have to make a personalistic assumption as the foundation of their 
theory. “The aim of psycho-therapy is to restore the personality to what 
it ought to be. But how do we know what it ought to be?” Christian 
theism alone fully supplies this basis. 


Unifying Knowledge 


In The Monist for July, philosophers who have claimed as their task 
a synthesis of knowledge are warned by M. C. Otto, of the department 
of Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin, that in the present state 
of complicated and specialized developments this is a futile claim, for, 
“. . were philosophy a game of poker, this conventional bid of the 
philosopher would have been called long ago.’’ The author’s suggestion 
is that instead of such impossible syntheses the philosopher has a most 
important task in constructing ‘‘a conception of the most comprehensive, 


thorough-going and practical inter-relation of the forces and purposes 
of life.” 


The point is well made. Syntheses are no longer possible for any 
one man. Very few philosophers indeed are qualified to talk for more 
than a few moments about the present great problems in any science, 
to say nothing of having taken the time to serve a thorough apprentice- 
ship in each science’s large established body of knowledge. It is widely 
felt that philosophers should restrain their claims in this regard. We 
venture to suggest, however, that fundamental principles may be under- 
stood without extended technical training, and that the only legitimate 
summary is a correlation of these regularities into a theistic synthesis. 


The Mystery of Matter 


It is wasting wishes to want the dead to live, but whenever we study 
or discuss the electrical theory of matter we cannot help thinking of how 
much it would surprise and amuse old Democritus to read such an 
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article as that by W. L. Bragg in The Yale Review for July. The 
Greek philosopher’s general guess that physical variety depended upon 
atomic variety is as good as our best general guess today, especially 
when we realize that he specified atomic numbers and combinations. In 
detailed analysis we have of course outstripped him, as with our refined 
equipment we should, but even the most recent and delicate discoveries 
in atomic structure appear to be continually in the direction of his 
conclusions. Many, like the Christian Scientists, will, of course, say 
that the structure of matter is immaterial to them, but we insist on 
paying our respects to Democritus, who, on his end of a Greek log, 
made a physics department of little more than an understanding and 
imaginative mind. 


Vinet and Personalism 


As bearing upon the history of personalistic thought, it is interesting to 
notice that the “Revue d’ Historie et de Philosophie religieuses,” pub- 
lished by the faculty of protestant theology of the University of Stras- 
bourg, carries in its current issue a study of “L’ évolution de la pensée 
religieuse de Vinet.” ‘The latter was a protestant critic and theologian 
(1797-1847) who is revealed in this study as a man who was acute in 
critical appraisals, but disposed to be timid in his statements of belief. 
No doubt he was influenced to orthodoxy by his father, for when he 
was young he sent one of his sermons home and his father wrote him 
a serious warning against trying to set himself up as a theologian and 
substituting his own ideas for the “doctrine received and taught in the 
church of this canton.” Later, however, he took his stand squarely on 
a faith in the necessity and privilege of spiritual independence. In this 
he showed himself to be personalistically minded and in this conviction 
he proved his bravery, maintaining his various teachings to the point 
of being dismissed from his Lausanne Chair of French literature. 

We are particularly interested to notice his ideas about the nature of 
religion. ‘The point of being philosophical is to be ethical and the 
whole purpose of having a Christian philosophy is to live a Christian 
life. This means, if we may say so without being dogmatic, that 
religion and metaphysics are fundamentally identical with ethics and 
that the importance of dogmas, rituals, traditions and documents, while 
great, is less than primary. What are religion and philosophy for? 
Ethics. This Vinet saw. ‘When one demands if I am in the truth, 
one does not ask what I know,—one wants to know what I am.” And 
again, in defining religion: “Religion is Jesus Christ.” This emphasis 
upon an individualism in conscience in an altruism of obligations will 
repay most discriminating insight. 


Religious Philosophy in Russia 


In these days of acute and ignorant interest in Russia, especially in 
what Russia is thinking, we are indebted to anyone who can adequately 
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present some phase of their intellectual life. This Morris Gnesin of 
Syracuse University attempts to do in The M ethodist Review for July. 
He cites four men, Peter Chaadayer, (1794-1856), Kireyevski, Alexey 
Khomiakov (1804-1860) and Soloviov, as having “tried consistently to 
express their souls in their philosophy” and as having proved Russia’s 
religious idealism. Their chief ideas are: ‘“‘1. The immanent religious 
basis of the historic process; 2. The idea of the self as an integral spirit ; 
3. The idea of the church; 4. The idea of the human-divine process. 
In Soloviov, the last man chronologically, each one of these ideas finds 
its howering and is synthesized in the others. The influence of Soloviov 
upon the future of Russia is potent with spiritual possibilities greater 
than the possibilities of the combined politico-philosophical ideas of all 
political and economic parties taken together.” The highest law of re- 
ligion and morality is as follows: “In perfect harmony with the highest 
will, recognizing the value and the significance of all others to the 
degree in which they bear the image and likeness of God, [let all] 
participate as actively as possible in the task of their own perfection 
as well as that of all others to the end that the Kingdom of God may 
be realized on earth.” 


This is surely a wholesome breath of fresh air. If such thinking can 
prevail, Russia will find herself spiritually. 


What is Social Psychology? 


In a definitive study in The Journal of Philosophy for August second, 
J. R. Kantor of Indiana University presents an appraisal of social psy- 
chology as having originated from the early decision of psychology to be 
physiological :—‘Is it not manifest that when we put the facts of human 
psychology into physiological terms we must inevitably leave out of the 
psychological domain most of the important kinds of human activities? 
Thus, in order to be able to handle the higher mental processes, Wundt, 
for example, very early found it necessary to supplement physiological or 
experimental psychology with a social psychology. The result of this 
theory that social-psychology facts are group-mind facts is that people 
do not seem to be able to agree on what social psychology really is.” 
With this observation, the author proceeds to examine some theories 
of social psychology which he thinks are wrong. 


The first false assumption is that there is a psychology of a group. 
He says that there is no such thing, but suggests that the explanation of 
the belief that there is lies in the fact that group behavior can be re- 
duced to the behavior of group units. The second false assumption is 
that “The subject-matter of social psychology is a group-mind.” He 
explains this by pointing out that social data which appear to antedate 
individual minds must be referred to a group mind. We are reminded 
of the ancient controversy between the nominalists and realists, but 
how it is possible to share in a group-mind without having a mind with 
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which to do the sharing is, we confess, a dark saying to our un-psycho- 
logical understanding. The third unsatisfactory theory is that “some 
psychological data consist of psychic forces .... No basis, of course, 
for this theory of social psychology is at hand.” The fourth objection- 
able view is that “the forces operating to condition group facts are 
actual psychological process of individuals.” He explains this mis- 
taken idea as having been caused by erroneous simplification in accord- 
ance with which data that are acceptable in psychology are made to 
explain more complicated social processes. The fifth wrong idea holds 
“that social psychology is concerned exclusively with reactions of per- 
sons to other persons as stimuli. ... . this view on the whole is not 
very helpful in the understanding of social psychology.” The sixth 
error is the belief “that there is a branch or departmental discipline of 
psychology which investigates the psychology of particular groups.” 
The last mistake is to think “that social psychology is the study of the 
socializing process.” 


The author claims, in sum, that social psychology is not a scientific 
theory. It cannot find its data in human action or in ethnographic 
behavior. “ . . . While it is undoubtedly true that persons con- 
stitute a large share of our stimuli, and also that they are potent as 
stimulating occasions, this is no more than an accidental fact from the 
standpoint of the person’s actual psychological development or func- 
tion.” So social psychology “ean only deal with specific psychological 

_-phtenomena, actual responses of specific individuals to specific stimuli 
situations.” Social psychology’s data—this is the conclusion—are cul- 


tural reactions. 


We shall be interested to learn what impersonal cultural reactions are. 


Educating for Wisdom 


All those who feel that our modern training in educational theory is 
in danger of becoming a formalism, fat with method, but under-nour- 
ished in culture, would be interested to read in the July issue of The 
Hibbert Journal, Professor A. N. Whitehead’s paper on The Rhythmic 
Claims of Freedom and Discipline, delivered as an address at Oxford 
to a conference on new ideals in education. It is a message which 
merits the widest possible distribution. 


The Professor’s points are, first; that mental interest is required for 
mental growth and that the point of having knowledge is to convert 
it by interpretation and use into wisdom. His second point is that 
genuine education involves an early period of freely wondering adventure 
and romance, an intermediate period of discipline in precision, and a 
final stage of freedom again, this time expressing itself in generalization. 
There is freedom all through, intellectual adventure all through and 
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discipline all through, but there is a special time for each and this time 
should be skilfully observed with the proper emphasis. 


Education in any subject is education for life with the help of that 
subject,—such help as students are prepared in mentality and character 
to compel to their aid. The ultimate purpose of educators is to produce 
understanding minds; any other purpose or the neglect of that one is 
the perversion of education to the professional interests of educators. 
The great goal is to inspire our boys and girls to earn by toil and skill 
minds which are equipped with knowledge, instruments of some pre- 
cision in its use and capable of imaginative and independent reflection 
in the presence of uncertainty. The greatest adventures are adventures 
in interpretation. There are adventures of the body? Yes. And of busi- 
ness? Yes again, and others too. But the greatest adventures are 
within the realm of personality. The choicest developments and discov- 
eries are spiritual. Enjoyment of beauty in nature and art, inventions 
of spiritual solutions and plans, appreciations of the probable futures of 
souls, understanding our neighbors as ourselves, interpreting history, 
illuminating social movements with charity and insight, disciplines in 
skill, mastery of the tools and instruments of thought. We need, of 
course, the masteries of matter by vocational training in engineering, 
invention, industrial and office practice and all the other forms of prac- 
tical life and by vocational training in education as well, but the end 
of all these is supposed to be character, and if these are practical, 
character is practical, too. 


We left the Professor’s comment for our own, but we close with a 
quotation from him:—‘“I have no doubt that unless we can meet the 
new age with new methods, to sustain for our populations the life of 
the spirit, sooner or later, amid some savage outbreak of defeated long- 
ings, the fate of Russia will be the fate of England. Historians will 
write as her epitaph that her fall issued from the spiritual blindness of 
her governing classes, from their dull materialism, and from their 
Pharisaic attachment to petty formule of statesmanship.” 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Imprisoned Butterfly 


It happened during a prosy pause of the sermon when attention 
was wandering and the “‘sub-conscious’” was signalling: ‘“When is the 
preacher going to stop.” High in the great window the lilies grew in 
glassy verisimilitude and seemed to draw the attention of a stray 
butterfly who fluttered from one to another as if they had been veritable 
flowers. Now it was the yellow mass that represented sunshine and 
now he dallied with the aureoles of the saints. It was only a butterfly 
caught by accident within the church and seeing the colored glass as 
real sunlight. Thus miserably did he perish, mistaking appearance for 
reality. In a moment I had upon my hands all the homily that was 
needed. ‘The voice of the preacher may have passed to more brilliant 
periods; the butterfly spoke more eloquently. What a parable of human 
life! How we wear out our wings against the windows of illusion. 
A little of fame, a little of wealth, the recognition of society; advance- 
ment over our fellows, a grander home, a higher-powered automobile, 
a membership in the hundred and one vacucus “clubs’’ and societies, a 
house in the mountains or at the shore, a nodding acquaintance with the 
great or the near great, to speak familiarly of the celebrity, to strut with 
an acquired importance, to have our name on every tongue, or to hold 
a kind of lordship over the lives and circumstances of a thousand men, 
to feel the lust of the tyrant in the marts of trade, to have the improvi- 
dent bowing before us and the powerful fearing our greater power— 
these are the illusions after which we beat out our lives till the grave 
covers us. Reflection would have solved the butterfly’s difficulties in a 
few brief seconds. It needed only to leave the illusions for a moment 
and seek the air through a nearby open window, but so absorbing 
was the illusion that the way was never found. Reverent reflection 
would do as much for us. As the butterfly needs sun, so the man needs 
God. As the one cannot reach the sun through the crystal opaqueness 
and gathers only the shadow of happiness, so we gather through these 
ambitions only the shadow and never the substance of enduring joy. 
We have not even so far to seek for our reality. We think this feverish 
unrest within us can be satisfied with materiality, while it is made to 
be satisfied only with God. A change of outlook, a new attitude of 
mind, a centering upon realities, penitence, confession, a humble heart 
and a contrite spirit and illusion would fall from us as a garment—our 
eyes unsealed as if scales had dropped from them. We need but these 
to make us conscious of that Power in which “we live and move and 
have our being.” So small a movement it needs to bring our lives in 
effective connection with the source of all power—the power “that 
moves the sun and all the stars.” F. 
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“Roses of Castile” 


The Franciscan padres who tramped the weary marches of the Cali- 
fornia wilderness are represented as discovering in the flowers of their 
newly chosen home “the roses of Castile.” 

If our eyes were but opened, there are none of us so poor but we 
might find ourselves the possessors of the roses of Castile. It is not 
a matter of houses and lands nor even of fullness and plenty. The most 
brilliant of remembered lilac blooms sprang beside the rambling hovel 
of a French peasant. Our raucous and ambitious age seeks satisfaction 
in fullness and in power where the earth is really the inheritance of 
the meek, and it is only they who find it. The world is very rich to 
the teachable, the simple and the appreciative. My heart thrills with 
emotion at remembrance of the bare doorstep of a lowly cottage. The 
sturdy maples that lined the street bear more of poetry and imagination 
than the fluted columns of old world cathedrals. The blue myrtle 
flowers that grew about the evergreens were the creators of old dreams 
and seem inexplicably mingled with present attainment. The tang of 
wood smoke in the gloaming, the pathos of the hermit thrush, the 
fall of the dew, the mystery of the sunset sky, the pale sheen of the 
rime on the morning grass, the patter of baby feet in the gray of the 
dawn and the babble of baby voices, the sigh of the sea when the tide is 
at ebb and the singing pebbles on the beach; it is as if in these simple 
things the great God heaped up for the humble and appreciative heart 
such store of treasure that there is not room to contain it. With ex- 
haustless worlds of sight and sound for the mere act of appreciation, for 
what a mess of pottage do we sell our birthright! Around us on every 
hand grow the fair roses of romance and beauty and dreams. By 
what blindness are we struck that these gifts seem ever poor and com- 
monplace. Unfortunate he within whose garden plot of common en- 
deavor and daily experience there bloom not ever fresh and unfading, 
“the roses of Castile.” 


Croce and Sir Walter Scott 


We regret, but are not surprised, that an able Italian critic and 
philosopher like Benedetto Croce, should fail to appreciate the fine 
work done by such a writer as Sir Walter Scott, whom he criticizes in 
a recent article. When Gosse lauds his works because “he has never 
written a single morbid or vulgar word—he a perfect English gentle- 
man,” Signor Croce is only amused. He grants that in the Heart of 
Midlothian, we have a fine piece of realism, and a great character in 

Jeanie Deans,” but he depreciates Ivanhoe. But Ivanhoe is not Scott 
at his best ; and the Heart of Midlothian as a novel is by no means the 
equal of Guy Mannering, his masterpiece, or even of The Antiquary. 
It is, however, being true to Scottish life, so full of dialect, that the 
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fine points are apt to be missed. Such characters as “Meg Merrilies” 
and “Dandie Dinmont” in Guy Mannering, are immortal. And for 
a tragedy of life, The Bride of Lammermoor, which again Signor Croce 
fails to mention, in relegating Scott to a secondary place in dramatic 
power and insight, stands high in world literature. He appears to fol- 
low the singular preference of the continental critic for an author who 
has no “‘puritanic’”’ consistency of life (such as we demand in the perfect 
gentleman, and was present in Scott’s personality), but for a “curiosity,” 
that gets experience in breaches of our canons of morality. 
James Main Dtxon. 


The S. P. E. 


The Society for Pure English, more concisely the “S. P. E.,” is one of 
the pet children of the poet laureate Dr. Robert Bridges. Its home is Ox- 
ford, and its publications come through the Clarendon Press. The most 
recent of these, Tract No. XII, is from the pen of that experienced liter- 
ary man, Dr. Logan Pearsall Smith. He deals with English idioms, in an 
attractive way. In appreciating work already done in this field, he men- 
tions several dictionaries of English phrases and idioms that have been 
published. ‘The best of these,” he adds in a footnote, “are English Id- 
toms, by James Main Dixon, M.A. (Thomas Nelson & Sons) : Brew- 
er’s Dictionary of phrase and fable, etc. . . «~’ Of course, especially 
in the Great War, the number of such idioms greatly increased, and he 
aims at supplying the lack in his excellent Tract. It is pleasant to have 
such an appreciation of the labors of a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, his first literary venture, dating over 


thirty years ago. 
‘paid; 


Along the Bookshelf 


An Advocate of Personalism 


A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES, by Str Henry Jones. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1922. Pp. viii-278. 

“The final business of man is this of making himself” strikes the 
personalistic keynote of Sir Henry Jones’ Gifford Lectures. His fear- 
lessness in the search for religious truth is refreshing and heartening in 
days when a strident minority would muzzle religious inquiry in the 
interests of their faith. 

“Valid belief has nothing to fear from the play of the world’s 
forces upon it; and a delusive faith is better exposed and washed 
away. ‘ruth accepted without enquiry, from that hearsay which 
we call tradition, has an ominous analogy to principles of conduct 
never put in practice. Man’s hold of them is insecure, for 
strength unexercised becomes feebleness. Moreover, no kind of 
truth yields its richest meaning except under stress and strain.” 

“The test of a religious faith,” he adds, “lies in the kind of 
behavior that it inspires and controls, and in the contribution it 
makes to human well-being.” 


He clearly shows the impossibility of satisfactory or scientific con- 
clusions concerning religion from the outside :— 

“The looker-on at religion, the secular-minded sceptic, must rec- 
ognize his limits. And I may say quite plainly here that a great 
deal of the scepticism of the present day is for these reasons not 
worthy of respect. Men reject what they have never tried, and 
condemn what they have never seriously or systematically reflected 
upon. They have been engaged with other things than those which 
are spiritual, and which concern the making of their manhood. 
The affairs of religion are as foreign to them as the ccmputations 
of higher mathematics, and their judgment of the former has as 
little value as their knowledge of the latter. They have not tried 
it in practice; they do not know its history; they are not within 
reach of advanced argument either for or against religion. Their 
morality is traditional, and the whole movement of their thoughts 
is in another region and on another plane than that of religion. 
And, many of them being prosperous in a worldly sense, they are 
not in the least aware how contemptible they are in a higher and 
deeper sense.” 


He makes the significant suggestion that the churches instead of taking 
theology as something settled once for all should take it as the most 
reasonable hypothesis to be held open to the light of growing experi- 
ence :— 

“The hypothesis of a God whose wisdom and power and good- 
ness are perfect would then be tried and tested, both theoretically 
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and practically, and, I believe, become thereby ever the more con- 
vincing. The creed would be not merely a record of an old 
belief to be accepted on authority, but a challenge to the sceptic and 
the irreligious. The Church, instead of being a place where the 
deliverances of ancient religious authorities are expounded, and 
illustrated by reference to the contents of one book and the history 
of one nation—as if no other books were inspired and all nations 
save one were God-abandoned—the Church would be the place 
where the validity of spiritual convictions are discussed on their 
merits, and the application of spiritual principles extended; where 
enquiring youths would repair when life brings them sorrow, dis- 
appointment or failure, and the injustice of man makes them 
doubt whether there be a God, or if there be, whether he is good 
and has power, and stands as the help of man.” 


The author discusses the meaning of perfection and shows its relations 
to life and change. The only perfect God would be a living God. He 
writes :— 


“As to the static conception of the perfect, I have already indi- 
cated how changelessness means absolute inactivity; and how in- 
activity can be attributed to nothing real which we know, and 
least of all to spiritual reality . . . . I cannot call that which does 
nothing—which forever stands aloof from the world-process in 
eternal fixity—God. Such a God could not at least be a God of 
Love, for love identifies the lover and the loved. Love cannot 
stand aloof; love lives in the life of its object and shares its fate. 
Even the isolation of the moral agent does not shut out love. It 
shares the sorrow, though not the guilt, of ill-doing, and the joy 
of righteous living.” 

“The religious man, like Enoch, ‘walks with God.’ A light, 
like that of the Shekinah, always shines upon his path. He has 
no will of his own in an exclusive sense; and there is a sense in 
which not even his personality is any longer his own. ‘These are 
familiar experiences. Are they possible if God dwells apart and 
contemplates forever his own perfection? Would they be possible 
were God the monarchic Ruler, or the Stern Judge demanding a 
quid pro quo in the blood of a redeemer in return for forgiveness 
of sins? Or are not all these conceptions irreconcilable with the 
fundamental truth of the religion of love?” 

To the personalist not the least interesting sections of the book gather 
about the philosophic discussions of personalisin. His reply to Bosan- 
quet’s denial of personality seems to us satisfactory and complete. He 
works out the various points developed by Bowne and his disciples as 
he discusses the nature of “law,” as the name of an activity; the assump- 
tion “that the self is one and whole in all that it does;” that there is 
no “field” of consciousness as the psychologists figuratively assert; that 
there is no “pure” perception, that intuitions are an emanation from 
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past experience; that freedom is impossible except through independent 
wills. 


The way to the true correlation of science and religion he points 
out thus :— 

“The nature of the world-energy that breaks out into the pro- 
cesses which at different levels the physicist, the biologist, the psy- 
chologist and the student of human history observe, is liable to be 
defined in accordance with the special province of the scientific 
man’s enquiry. To the physicist it is apt to be physical energy 
always in process of measurable transmutation—so long, at least, 
as you omit mind. To the biologist the pristine and universal 
energy is likely to appear as life; it is a vital force. To the psychol- 
ogist it is mind. But no conception of the world-energy can satisfy 
the religious spirit or the philosophic, except that which reveals 
itself in spiritual activities.” 


To the religious who are worried by the present flurry over evolution 
and religion he shows that evolution is, properly considered, a strong 
support for the theistic claim :— 

“At first it was supposed to “animalize” man and de-spiritualize 
the world; but in the hands of modern Idealism, that conception 
has been found to yield a final refutation of all theories that ac- 
count for results by origins, and which try to explain the last 
in terms of the first, thereby reducing the higher to the level of the 
low. Evolution suggests a solution of the ultimate dualism of 
mind and its objects, and contains the promise of boundless help to 
religious faith.” 

All in all, the book represents great strength as well as clearness of 
thought. We consider it a notable contribution to the thinking of our 
time, a worthy item in the long succession of Gifford Lectures, and 


a fitting and final expression for the useful and distinguished life of 
the author who but recently died. 


A New Tendency in Psycho-analysis 


SUGGESTION AND MENTAL ANALYSIS, by Wituram 
wc Aida Second edition revised and enlarged. New York, Doran. 
p. ‘ 


DREAMS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS, an introduction to the 
study of psycho-analysis, by C. W. VALENTINE, Professor of Edu- 
ay ye the University of Birmingham. New York, Macmillan. 

p. 144. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PARENT, by H. Cricn- 
TON Mitver. New York, Thomas Seltzer. Pp. viii-241. 


YOUR INNER SELF, by Louis E. Biscu. New York, D 
Page & Co. Pp. xxi-195. ew York, Doubleday, 
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It is apparent that we are entering on a new phase of psycho-analysis, 
the critical phase, for the greater part of the works now appearing on the 
subject, while favorable, are less credulous and have a mind to the 
glaring deficiencies of original Freudianism. 


The author of Suggestion and Mental Analysis announces his work 
as a criticism of the theories of Mr. Coué. However, the greater part 
is given to a popular explanation of the new psychology. His criticism 
of Coué hinges almost exclusively about the conflict which the latter 
raises between the will and the imagination. Brown shows that the 
conflict is really between a positive and a negative suggestion. This 
appears reasonable for if it were a clear case of imagination versus will, 
and imagination the stronger, there would be obviously no power of 
directing or changing the imagination as Coué calls upon us to do. 


The final chapters are disappointing in their unkept promise to give us 
the philosophical foundation of the new psychology. They take up in 
a very brief form the suggestions of Bergson’s Matter and Memory. 
The author, while favorable to Bergson, is not unconscious of the short- 
comings of his theory, but seems unable to point out either the solution 
of these shortcomings or to relate Bergson’s system very clearly to the 
new psychology. Undoubtedly a part of this feeling of disappointment 
is due to the extreme brevity and the popular nature of the essays, 
some of which were given as lectures. 


Dreams and the Unconscious is an introduction to the theories of 
psycho-analysis. It is extremely simple and evidently written for the 
express purpose of making psycho-analysis understood by the average 
person. The author is aware of the dangers lurking in unthinking cred- 
ulity respecting the new psychology and here and there points out 
Freud’s failure arising from too-confident generalization. He calls at- 
tention also to the fact that it is unsafe to draw far-reaching conclusions 
concerning normal psychology from an almost exclusive study of the 
abnormal and psychopathic. He insists that the psychic process does not 
take action outside the realm of the moral will, and makes interesting 
reference to the foreshadowing of Freud’s dream theories in Plato’s 
Republic. 


In The New Psychology and the Parent, Crichton Miller sets forth 
the new psychology with special reference to the problems of parent- 
hood. One might well wish that the chapters on Parenthood and Some 
of its Failures and The Religious Education of the Child could be made 
compulsory reading for all parents. These chapters alone are worth 
many times the price of the volume :— 

“The father who tries to bring up his son on this principle of 
‘Let him choose when he grows up’ is apt to find that when the 
son does grow up no choice remains to be made. The child has 
already unconsciously adopted a certain valuation in life, and he 
reaches manhood with an undefined but well-apprehended God of 
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his own. And in most cases he has unconsciously assimilated the 
God of his father as the determining factor in his life, whether that 
deity be money, success or intellect, the Jehovah of the Hebrew or 
the God of Love. It is useless, therefore, to deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we can evade responsibility, and that by means of a 
strict secular education we are setting our children free to seek 
their own religious ideal.” 


The whole book is of very high order,, and embodies a particularly sane 
view of life and has a noble purpose. There is but one mystifying 
chapter. His attempt to explain or define the dream symbolism of 
Freud partakes, it seems to us, of the original stupidity of much of.that 
psychologist’s effort. 


In Your Inner Self, Louis E. Bisch sets forth for the layman the prin- 
ciples of Psycho-analysis. It is a clear and concise statement of the 
Freudian theories in simple and easily understood statements. Unlike 
the books previously mentioned in this group, there is no attempt at a 
critical evaluation of Freud’s work. ‘The work will be valuable to 
those who desire in brief the Freudian system from the standpoint of a 
sympathetic disciple. 


Concerning the French 


MADAME DE LA FAYETTE, SA VIE ET SES CEUVRES, par 
H. Asuton. Cambridge, University Press, 1922. Pp.viii-292. 


Madame de La Fayette’s La Princesse de Cléves, an historical novel, 
in which psychological conflict is a prominent feature, is often consid- 
ered as marking the beginning of the modern French novel. A critical 
editon of it is now in preparation, and for some time several European 
scholars have been studying its sources, notably Professors Chamard 
and Rudler. Inspired by the lectures of the former, Doctor Ashton 
undertook some years ago the study of the life and works of the novel- 
ist. His task was an enormous one, as is attested by the documents 
which he has succeeded in finding through search in many European 
libraries, municipal and ecclesiastical archives, and elsewhere. 


As a result of his painstaking efforts we have many new facts con- 
cerning the life of Madame de La Fayette and her relationships with 
literary contemporaries. ‘The importance of these discoveries is readily 
seen from the fact that La Princesse de Cléves has often been consid- 
ered autobiographical, the confessions of a wife, an interpretation 
which must now be discarded. Ashton also shows that it is not the 
first psychological novel or the first of small proportions, making a rad- 
ical departure, as is often said, from the interminable type of the seven- 
teenth century, but rather the most successful of the more modern 
type of small compass. Placing the novel thus in its true historical 
setting, he has added fresh proof to the theory that a writer of genius 
is one who senses the tendencies of his time and produces a work, not 
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new, but of value so far transcending those of his contemporaries that 
they are often forgotten. His conclusions that Madame de La Fayette 
depicted the court of Henry II based on study of historical memoirs 
and the changes she made, such as the suppression of coarseness, were 
due to the demands of good taste, have added weight when one com- 
pares similar practices of her contemporaries, Corneille and Racine. 
The other works of Madame de La Fayette, novels and letters, are 
dealt with in an equally thorough and interesting way. 


The book is a model of scholarly research and engaging style. The 
excellent and apparently complete bibliographies, the documents printed 
in the appendix, and complete references in the text give the added 
charm of fact. The work will long remain the authentic and probably 
the most exhaustive account of the life and works of the novelist, de- 
spite the modesty of the writer who says, “Ce modeste étude ne prétend 
pas étre un ouvrage sur la vie et les ccuvres de Madame de La Fayette.” 
It is all that its title indicates. 

It is fortunate that the author was able to find means of presenting 
his book in so attractive a form. The print and paper are excellent, 
the binding dignified and attractive, and there are apparently few typo- 
graphical errors. L. M. Riwp.e. 


MEDIEVAL FRANCE, by Artuur Titty, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of King’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge, University Press, 
1922. Pp. viii-456. 

The object of the book is to give in small compass a view of France 
in the Middle ages. The subtitle, “a companion to French studies,” 
suggests the purpose which it may serve as collateral reading for the 
student of medieval history, philosophy, or art, in which he may find 
side-lights on his chosen field of interest. Although not intended for 
the specialist, well chosen bibliographies give ample suggestions for fur- 
ther study. 

The general editor has been fortunate in securing contributors, for 
the most part Frenchmen, among specialists in the several subjects, al- 
though not in all cases the outstanding authority in the field. The ten 
chapters deal respectively with geography, history, the army, the navy, 
industry and commerce, scholastic philosophy and the universities, lan- 
guage and dialects, literature, architecture and sculpture, glass, and 
painting. ‘The book is provided with a good index, two maps, and 
seventeen architectural plates. 


What one misses most is a synthetic chapter by the general editor on 
the spirit of medieval France, the general tendencies expressed in the 
monuments of literature, art, sculpture,—in a word the impressions 
which he gathered from the editing of the several chapters. In this 
way the book would have less of an encyclopedic character and more 
of a unified whole. He might, also, have told us why he omitted the 
church from separate consideration and left mention of it to contribu- 
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tors on history, philosophy, and literature, where it receives inadequate 
treatment. 

Some noticeable omissions in the bibliography are: Schwan-Behrens, 
Grammaire de l'ancien francais (second edition, 1913, with texts for the 
study of dialect) ; Grandgent, Vulgar Latin (while not based on orig- 
inal research, yet valuable as an introduction to the study of Old 
French), and Bartch-Wiese, Chrestomathie de l’ancien frangais (one of 
the most carefully edited collections of Old French texts). The book 


is well printed and the binding is very attractive. 
L. M. Rwop te. 


With the Poets 


THE WAGON AND THE STAR, by Mary LeitcH. B. J. Brim- 
mer Company, Boston. Pp. 103. 


SADDLE SONGS, by Henry Hersert Knisss. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. Pp. 101. 


By Mary Sinton LEITCH 


*T was fine for Emerson to say 

Inspiring things I know, 

But stars are oh, so far away, 
And wagons very slow. 


Mine rumbles clumsily along 

On earth, altho afar 

*Tis held by silver ropes of song 
Firmly to a star. 


This book is, like all first books, a little dimmed by the desire to 
include the poems which loom with a personal value because of their 
concrete embodiment of moods, the desire of a poet to make her poems 
little milestones along the road of life. Even admitting this, and con- 
signing the two groups of triolets, A Study in Contrasts, which is really 
not poetry at all, The Child of the Childless, where sentimentality 
masquerades as sentiment, and the most “preaching” of the sonnets to 
oblivion, we are faced with the incontrovertible truth that many of the 
poems in this book, The Wagon and the Star, have a loveliness that 
is immortal and a strength and clarity of vision that make them gleam- 
ing stars reflected upon a sea of literature which sometimes seems 
ineluctable in its swiftly passing flood of publications. After all it is 
poems, not poets, we are looking for and The Hermit Thrush, The 
Suppliant and On Being Told That My Child Resembles Me, are 
lyrics that would be distinctive in any group. One Rose is of a fragile 
loveliness almost too perfect for the exigencies of our language :-— 


I cannot bear the beauty of one rose, 
Therefore I pray you, give me two or three,— 
A nosegay of them, that my eye may be 
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Distracted and not linger over-long 

On one: its heart holds too much mystery: 
Within it burn the holy vestal fires 

Of all the world’s deep longings and desires: 
All loveliness is there! So soft among 

Those tender petals such perfection glows, 

I cannot bear the beauty of one rose. 


Mrs. Leitch through her poems The River, and Yesterday Today 
and Tomorrow, envisions a creed and in The Victory of The Woods 
she postulates a philosophy, finding in nature the solution for life’s 
complexes, as did George Meredith and Swinburne, but at no time 
is her philosophy even remotely touched with the paganism that 
breathes from Hertha and makes itself felt in Earth and Man; rather 
she seems to voice the world-old belief in the Deity that Nature springs 
from, in place of the minor deities that rise from the bosom of that 
wise old mother Earth. She is not ashamed to mention the name of 
God, a name from which many poets of the day shrink in abject weak- 
ness, and especially is she concerned with the destruction of that cheap 
cynicism which mars the spirit of contemporary literature. Perhaps 
she is at times a bit too earnest in her desire to preach, as in The 
Modern Spirit of Idolators, but in The Summit she voices a cry of 
belief that is at once impregnable and triumphant. 


The Passing of Tom Champagne is a fine example of blank verse as 
well as a survival of a fashion which we miss in the poetry of today. 
Mrs. Leitch has a fearless scorn of the anathema of poetry in this de- 
cade, the cliché, in the form of elisions. She leaves out letters and sub- 
stitutes apostrophes with a fine abandon, and if sometimes it spoils the 
poem for us we rejoice in her freedom from the bonds forged by the 
Imagist School. Perhaps her conception of The Poet will do more to 
place her permanently in the front ranks of American lyricists than 
any other single example of her work :— 


In the darkness he sings of the dawning, 
In the desert he sings of a rose, 
Or of limpid and laughing water 
That thro green meadows flows. 


He flings a Romany ballad 

Out thro his prison bars 

And, deaf, he sings of nightingales 
Or, blind, he sings of stars. 


And hopeless and old and forsaken, 
At last with failing breath 
A song of faith and youth and love 
He sings at the gates of death. 
VirciniA Taytor McCormick. 
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Harry Knibbs, who has already won an enviable reputation as a 
teller of Western stories, bids fair to take for the present generation 
the place occupied in a former one by Joaquin Miller as the poet of 
the West. In his latest and fourth book of poems, Saddle Songs, 
we have the atmosphere of the ranch, the camp and the desert; groups 
of hard riding men repeat the stories of the camp-fire in verse. Through 
it all there is an appreciation of humanity lying behind the rough and 
slang expressions, which gives a thorough insight into the hearts of 
men everywhere. To one who reads appreciatively there comes the 
loneliness of the desert trail, the magnificent sweep of the mountains 
and the grateful shadows of the canyons; the tinkle of burro bells 
and the thrill of riding the range. Mr. Knibbs has not only caught 
the atmosphere of the out-of-doors but the very rhythm in which the 
cow-boy puts his “chanties” of the land. This is well illustrated in 
the lines taken from 4 Bronco Shod With Wings, with which the 
volume begins :— 


“The ragged coat, the grinning shoe, the glance bereft of pride, 

And would I dare, who trod the mire, to thrust their plaint aside? 
My dog’s affection chides my soul for that I may not be 

One half the loyal gentleman his eyes have mirrored me. 

The homely things, the human things, the things begat of earth, 
And least among them he who scorns the clay that gave him birth: 
My horse that nickers in the field and points his slender ears, 

Has taught me more of gratitude than all the singing years. 

What friends the trees, the soil, the stone, the turning grain, the 

flower! 

House, timber, garden, portal-step, bread, fruit, and fragrant hour! 
When shred, the leaf is touched by fire, draws cool and clear and clean, 
And smoky spirals sing the praise of soothing nicotine!” 


A Franco-Belgian Poet 
L’ALLEE DES GLAIEULS, Par Anpre Fonrarinas. Paris: 


Librairie de France. 
RECIFS AU SOLEIL, par André Fontainas. Aimes: Edgar Malfere. 


M. André Fontainas was born in Belgium, has resided most of his fifty 
years and more in France, and is very international in his whole outlook 
on life and letters. The literary field which he has cultivated is also very 
wide and varied, for his work embraces poetry, romance, drama, and 
criticism, and his volumes number a good score. Large of body and 
rather heavy of movement, he can, nevertheless, be light, active, and gay 
in spirit, in conversation, and in his writings. His views on things moral 
social, and political are as broad as any sensible radical could wish for 
he is an internationalist without being a pacifist, a free-thinker without 
being a libertine, and a socialist without being a Red. In a word, we 
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have in André Fontainas one of those excellent and typical French lib- 
eral intellectuals whom emancipated Americans admire without being 
able to imitate in this country, more because of what the country lacks 
than from what they themselves lack. So André Fontainas should be, 
as a man and writer, peculiarly sympathetic to the forward-looking of 
our world of letters. 

André Fontainas has, furthermore, a special claim to English and 
American attention for he has translated into French parts of de Quincey, 
Keats, and Meredith, and has made himself the French champion of Poe 
and Whitman, particularly the former. He has been drawn to Amer- 
ica in still another way. Our aid to Belgium during the war touched 
his heart. He more than once expressed his thankfulness at the time and 
has not forgotten today what we did then. He became attached to us, 
too, through companionship with two contemporary Franco-American 
poets, Vielé-Griffin and Stuart Merrill, whose name should be peculiarly 
interesting in New York, for in a futile attempt to become re-American- 
ised he served for a time on the editoral staff of the Evening Post. In 
the Preface to the second volume placed at the head of this article, Stuart 
Merrill is classed “‘among the most charming, close and noble friendly 
figures whom I have known during my life,” and the book is dedicated 
to him and Pierre Quillard, of whom he says in one of the poems,“V’is- 
ages” :— 

Sensible esprit francais, coeur loyal d’Amérique, 
Fondez-vous l’un dans I’autre, et que germe, en l|’avril 
De vos espoirs accrus par l’échange viril 

Et le puissant envol d’un idéal unique, 


La bonté de Quillard et de Stuart Merrill. 


. . . 


Il n’est, mes grands Amis, 
De saine et pure joie et d’orgueils affermis 
Qu’a suivre aux rythmes stirs de vos poémes naitre 
L’amour puissant et plein que vos vers ont promis. 

In describing these two booklets, their author has said to me, speaking 
first of “Recifs an Soleil” :— 

“Tt is a résumé of my sentimental and intellectual experiences during a 
period of some ten years, from 1909 to 1919, which gave wisdom to my 
thoughts, harmony and serenity to my spirit, while I was searching deeply 
into the resources of the poetic art and expression. If I may be permitted 
to say so, this little book is a serious advance towards a mastery of the art, 
a more and more pronounced adhesion not to the classic school but to a 
more and more free manner, revealing a surer and choicer taste, and in 
this way tending towards the classic school. I think the reader will per- 
ceive this both in the thought and in the form. 

Then turning to the first of the volumes given above, M. Fontainas 
presents this description of its true inwardness, as he sees it :— 

“Tt is an attempt at an intentional exploration into a more purely in- 
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tellectual domain, a striving after and an adaption of, a form that is full, 
sonorous, overflowing with meaning, imagery, and music, presenting ideas 
which are at one and the same time elevated and very much condensed, 
displaying the maximum of glowing song, of rhythm placed at the service 
of a thought which is infinitely subtle and delicate. In certain respects it 
falls in with the ways dear to Paul Valery, 

[Amant des mots et de rythmes 

Qui nous enchantent, subtil 

Déchiffreur de logarithmes], 


and hence it is that these five odes and a sonnet are dedicated to him, while 
the first ode contains allusions to our old companionship, to the odes which 
he wrote, and to Mallarmé, to whom we both owe the formation of our 
mind and our ideas on esthetics. [The motto of the booklet is chosen 
from Mallarmé.] But as regards rhythm and the development of the 
idea, the other odes and the sonnet differ profoundly from everything Va- 
léry has written. If one were to class us under the leaders of the French 
lyric poetry of the past, Valéry would be called a Racinian and I a Ron- 
sardian.” 

From the following note, also in manuscript, we learn how these two 
collections grew :— 

“My poetic compositions develop slowly and present two sides—the 
sentimental and the intellectual. I always hesitate to make public the first 
form that one of my emotions or experiences may take. Every poem and 
every one of my lines finally reflects the whole emotion which it resumes 
and concentrates. This is why each one of my poems should be signif- 
icant, for otherwise it would be suppressed altogether, and it also explains 
why I have not written much poetry. I cannot be classed among the pro- 
lific poets like Shelley, for example, but rather among those who produce 
but little, like Poe and Baudelaire.” 

And this self-revelation from the same manuscript is worth quot- 
ing :— 

“When not composing, I am ever replenishing my mind by reading, 
learning, studying. Here is the origin of my volumes of art and literary 
criticism, and especially my regular contributions to the Mercure de 
France devoted to contemporary French poetry, where I always keep 
two aims in view—to be just to the older writers and above all to those 
who disappeared only half recognized or completely ignored, while I 
strive to help the new arrivals, pointing out, often to themselves and to 
the public at large, their merits.” 

These final remarks throw a pleasant light on the character of the 
poet :— 

a. always rejoice at any effort to interest Americans in our French 
poetry, which—I ask pardon of Shakespeare, of Keats, of Poe and 
others of the English tongue, of Dante also, and even of Goethe—has 
never been surpassed in this world since the disappearance of the 
Greeks. In this matter I stand with our admirable ancestor, Francois 
Villon, when he says, “En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir.” 


THEODORE STANTON. 
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Miscellaneous 


THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, by GeEorcE SHANN. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1922. Pp. vi-100. 


One takes up this book with anticipation and lays it down with won- 
der that the author considered it necessary or desirable. The anticipa- 
tion is aroused by the title and the opening sentences of the preface :— 


“The following essay is intended to call attention to an aspect 
of knowledge which has been very generally overlooked. Its 
Importance was not evident until the theory of evolution came 
into prominence and, although that theory has now been expounded 
in regard to a great variety of subjects, I have not yet found any 
statement of its application to epistemology. 


“Viewed as a product of the evolution of nervous function, 
knowledge is seen to have grown from the need of the organism 
to forecast the consequences of voluntary action, and throughout 
its development from its most elementary forms to the latest 
achievements of science it is found to subserve this requirement.” 


Throughout, the author gives the rather common materialistic view 
of the function and causes of knowledge but seems notably unaware of 
the problems actually existent. His definitions are trite and unsatis- 
factory to the last degree and he seems quite unconscious of the defici- 
encies. Where he does attempt a solution, it is of a purely verbal 
character. He distinguishes the human being from the animal by the 
power of abstraction in the former and bases this power upon the 
possession of language. It seems not to occur to him that the source 
of language calls for explanation. In the chapter on language he 
digresses to take a fling at the value of language study. 

The book is a non-technical description of common-sense ideas of 
knowledge but the evolution with which it purports to deal is assumed 
rather than described and in no way approaches explanation. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION. A Sociological 
View by Cuaries A. Exitwoop, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Missouri. Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xiii-323. 


As Lincoln said this nation cannot endure half slave and half free, 
Doctor Ellwood says that modern society cannot endure partly pagan 
and partly Christian. The solution, in his judgment is honest, ethical 
Christianity fortified by natural science. It all depends, of course, 
upon one’s definition of religion. If religion consists in applications or 
institutions or documentary statements it is easy to see how a recon- 
struction is in order, but if religion is ethics,—Christ-presented ethics, 
reconstruction is an inaccurate word. The Doctor says that “while 
religions always imply metaphysical or theological beliefs of some sort, 
no specific theological belief is an essential part of religion.” With 
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this we would take sharp issue. We are as tired of dogma per se as 
anybody but when religion is identified with ethics there are several 
theological beliefs, for example the. belief in the reality of sin and 
forgiveness, which are very essential parts of religion. 


We would note also, before we close with compliments, the Doc- 
tor’s use of the word science. He insists that science can study tele- 
ology,—that ‘“.... everything within human experience may be 
brought to its tests.” This is not the accepted meaning of the word. 
In present usage the wide sense, which includes philosophy, is not 
ordinarily employed. There is no objection, of course, to using it in 
this wide sense. We are all searching for truth. Every department 
may be made a science department and a few building-names re- 
chiseled and hall-way titles repainted would turn the trick. The point 
is that the word science has been used, in part, as a way of distinguish- 
ing dualistically between two kinds of things that are real,—matter 
and spirit. We do not insist on the word science one way or the other 
but we do venture to say that though the word in this discriminating 
significance be dropped, the discrimination, with some other word, must 
remain. Psychology has protested it is a science and has repudiated 
spiritual reality in favor. of behavioristic tropisms. Sociology also 
wants to be a science but finds that if it excludes the personal realities 
it loses its subject. It is not surprising that it keeps its subject and 
extends the province of science. 


With the main purpose and message of this book we are in earnest 
agreement. In accordance with the standards of what is scholarly it 
is rich in quotations but its message is what particularly deserves our 
loyalty and this we freely grant. It says that Christ’s teachings, in- 
cluding his example, will solve our social problems, a conviction which 
is increasingly held by profound students of social philosophy, but very 
few of us would have been able to write as splendid a statement as 
this and we are happy to pay Doctor Ellwood our honest tribute of 
respect. 


Ge Gaki 


THE VALIDITY OF AMERICAN IDEALS, by SHarzer 
Maruews, Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
The Abingdon Press, 1922. Pp. 207. 


The Dean establishes the validity of our ideals as the product of 
seventeenth century Anglo-Saxon idealism:—‘The rights of men were 
derived from the rights of Congregationalists and frontiersmen. They 
are the children of history, christened and registered by philosophy.” 
Religious groups lived out in practice their hopes for religious ata 
political liberty and so produced freedom for the individual building 
“‘self-determining states from self-ruled citizens.” By a similar ideal- 
ism America is working out a democratic individualism in industry 
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on the basis of our constitution by occasional extensions of rights in 
cooperative sovereignty. 

The book is a timely re-statement of our national heritage and the 
summons to pay due respect to the spirit of Puritanism is particularly 
wholesome. There are many parlor intellectuals who would do well 
to give it a careful and meditative reading and then supplement it 
with some judicious studies in history. 


C. G.nB: 


PROGRESS AND SCIENCE. Essays in Criticism by ROBERT 
SHaFeEr. Yale University Press, 1922. Pp. 243. 


These essays make a handsome start with a rebuke of F. S. Marvin’s 
belief that the recipe for history is “science organizing industry in the 
service of an united humanity.” The author shows how Marvin dis- 
regards evidence which does not support his theory, falsifies medieval 
Christianity, misrepresents religion, claims for science the growth of 
human sympathies and really admits that progress through science 
alone is impossible. Anyone who will call to account such unpardon- 
able intellectual looseness is doing us all a favor. 

The balance of the book is a discriminating analytic study of the 
thinking men have done about progress, and its conclusion is a rejec- 
tion, without pessimism, of the modern notions of progress and, in 
effect, a plea for Christian theism, with all its consequent obligations 
and privileges, as the proper solution of life’s problems. 


CGaB: 


-THE ETHICAL THEORY OF HEGEL. A Study of the Phil- 
osophy of Right, by Hucu A. Reysurn, Professor of Logic and 
Psychology at the University of Cape Town. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York, 1921. Pp. xx-268. 


Here is an illustration of monism trying to formulate a system of 
ethics—in this case idealistic monism trying to formulate idealistic 
ethics. But see to what straits one is by this monism reduced :—‘‘Crime 
is the act of a self-conscious being whose essence is a universal will. 
.... Crime is a form of right that violates the very principle of 
right ....” And yet what other conclusion is possible when one 
starts with the theory that the world which is over against mind is 
part of mind ‘and the antithesis between mind and its object falls 
within mind itself?’ Sometime Christian Scientists, so called, who 
inherit this tradition, will discover that on this foundation morality 
becomes incomplete and practical life a contradiction. If morality 
means anything it means such things as good, evil, thought, freedom 
and responsibility in mind-and-body persons, but if all is mind and 
there is no evil, then responsibility is only for doing good and punish- 
ment must cease. We can never forgive anybody for anything, we 
cannot bear one another’s burdens, we must take out our plumbing, shut 
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off the gas, cancel our account at the grocer’s, repudiate our senses in 
general and Christ as the solution of evil in particular. 


In what a state we all would be 
If we all lived up to our theory! 


Cle: 


HOME LESSONS IN RELIGION. A Manual for Mothers. by 
SAMUEL WELLS StTAcG and Mary Boyp Sracc. 2 Vols. The 
Abingdon Press, 1923. Pp. 201, 171. 


These two volumes constitute an admirable experiment in helping 
parents to give their children religious training in a skillful way at the 
correct time. The authors properly emphasize the fact that their 
work has been done in a home where the children’s spiritual develop- 
ment and the mother’s opportunities and duties have been in daily 
and constant view. We feel that these volumes will prove to be a 
most valuable success. They have been carefully devised for actual 
use in actual homes and will certainly repay thoughtful application. 
Here is Christian strategy skillfully at work. 

cs De 


The Psychology of the Poet 


THE POETIC MIND, by F. C. Prescorr. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. Pp. xx-308. 


This work bids fair to become a classic study of the relation of poetic 
expression to psychological fact. It is written with a sanity and clear- 
ness, with a philosophical and psychological adherence to facts that 
one would wish were a more common property in professional philo- 
sophical and psychological treatises. The author lays bare the sources 
of poetic imagination and expression and in doing so goes of necessity 
very deeply into the psychology of personality. In the mair. he pro- 
fesses to follow Freud but at the critical moments he shows an inde- 
pendence in differing from Freudian conclusions which speaks volumes 
for his sanity and truthfulness of apprehension. One wonders if the 
intuition which he relates to the poetic mind might not be the source of 
his own clearness of grasp. 


He maintains the relation of poetic fancy to dreams and gives copious 
illustration from the poets. Poetry is distinguished from prose by the 
concreteness of its images, and is described by him as more elemental 
and primitive than reasoned thought. Thus he looks on the less 


developed language as better adapted to poetic expression and cites 
the Hebrew as an impressive example. 


This primitive image thinking seems to him one source of the present 
popularity of the moving picture. If this be so, as seems reasonable, 
there is promise of continued appeal, at least so long as the great por- 
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tion of society shuns the task of rational thinking. He does not call 
attention, as he might have in this connection, to the intellectual 
menace of the moving picture,’ Visualized thinking merges readily 
with the images which come to control the so-called unconscious mind 
and does easily pass sa into possession of conscious motives. The 
nation that allows its childhood to be thus purveyed to, without care- 
ful censorship, is placed in the light of poisoning the moral springs 
of its childhood and need not complain at the moral perversions sure 
to result. 


His departure from Freud is illustrated in the following passage. 
Speaking of the dream as the expression of deeper racial rather than 
selfish individual feeling, he writes:— 


“This will perhaps show some disagreement with the Freudian 
conception that in dreams, and I suppose therefore also in other 
imaginary presentations, we ‘lead to the full the individual life;’ 
that in dreams we give our animal impulses unbridled license, 
and satisfy our desires selfishly without altruistic thought. It is 
true that in dreams we are no longer bound by the laws govern- 
ing our conscious action, and that in dreams there is properly no 
ordinary moral judgment. ‘The morality of dreams is different 
from that of waking life. We are properly held responsible, by 
human law at any rate, not for our dreams and imaginings, but 
only for our conscious thoughts and actions. The point is worth 
bringing up because it seems to argue a general moral inferiority 
of the unconscious as compared with the conscious mind. ‘The 
subject must not be considered too narrowly, however. For 
example, much of the ‘immorality’ charged against the dream is 
due to the fact that it gives free reign to the sexual impulses. 
Now the matter of love and sexual selection is expressly assigned 
by nature to the instinct,—that is to the unconscious mind. A 
man chooses his mate not consciously and voluntarily, but in 
exactly the opposite way; he finds himself in love. And _ this 
perhaps because the choice is not so much an individual matter, 
as one which concerns the race as a whole, which cannot be left 
to individual volition, The deeper choice is the wiser. And in 
general the imaginings of the unconscious mind will represent a 
deeper wisdom and morality. The subject is much too large to 
be treated in a paragraph; but I think careful consideration might 
show that the responsibility of the individual to society or to 
morality in conscious thought and action is one thing, and the 
responsibility in visionary unconscious thought quite another; and 
that, though the dreamer is freed from social obligation in a nar- 
row sense, he is brought into relation with the mind of the race 
in a larger way and thus subjected to a more profound control.” 


This seems to us a fair illustration of the far-fetchedness of many 
Freudian conclusions. In man, satisfaction creates appetite and desire 
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zrows by that on which it feeds. As a matter of fact, not even repres- 
ion can direct our dreams into the channels we might desire. The 
ibertine has actually many more desires to repress than the saint and 
there is a question whether his dreams are more in accord with his 
character. We are aware of the double nature of this conclusion but 
t should jar us from the false serenity of the Freudian dogmatism. 


The author’s description of personality, the distinction between the 
yrute and the human mind, the relative and non-cosmic character of 
ime and space, are all points which will engage the thought and atten- 
ion of the philosopher. 


We have in The Poetic Mind a book that had need to be written 
and one whose conclusions give promise of remaining for a long time. 
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